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testimony of one 


ngly.| 


i Lord Ashley said, the other day, in the 
ouse of Commons, that he doubted w all 
‘the records of sin could surpass, or even equal in 
wickedness, the ¢rimes which had been 
within these few yeare, in England—that is the 
our most eminent legislators, 
who have given some attention to this matter—ve 

likely he has been led to exaggerate and over-esti- 
mate the matter; just as the Abolitionists, in their 


gerated expression of the state of things in Ameri- 
ca. We should 


outcry about crime and misery existing four thou- 
sand miles off. There is a great dea) of unfairness 
| perpetrated, by men giving a representation 

the evils and atrocities connected with the slave 
system. in America, and thus expecting that the 


over all the difficulties of the ulterior questions—lead 
them to be utterly insensible to the difficulty of set- 
thing what are the precise terms in which slavery 
orght to becondemned—lead them to be utterly in- 


SHE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

- a meeting of the Free Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, on the 14th of March, a very animated 
discussion took place on the presentation of a 
resolution by Dr. Duncan, in relation to inter- 
course with American Churches which have any 
connexion with slavery. The resolution can- 
not fail to excite a smile, and one of the speak- 
ers, Mr. Guthrie, pleasantly remarked in rela- 


that he could not but be struck with the canny 
Scot in it, for his excellent friend, the mover, 
excommunicates the Americans, calls them to 
repentance, but all the while keeps hold of the 
cash,” The speech of Mr. Grey, in favour of 
the resolution, was in the very worst possible 
taste, for which his ignorance was his only 
apology. The resolution was finally withdrawn, 
We subjoin it, and give tm extenso the speeeh 
of our excellent and enlightened friend, Dr. 
Cunningham, which we commend to the read- 
er’s attention. | 

The resolution was to the following effect. 

« That it be humbly overtured by this Presbytery 
to the General Assembly, that it give a clear and 
decided.utierance on the subject of slavery—that it 
address an affectionate, but faithful and uncompro- 
mising remonstrance to those Churches stained 
with it, especially those who had expressed their 
sympathy with us; and that it order that any 
moneys which may have been received from church- 
es in which slaveholders are admissible to member-| 
ship, be kept separate, and held unemployed, till 
such time as these churches shall have professed 
repentance, and proved it by reformation.” 

‘Dr. Cunntncuam.—I feel it to be a matter of 
great inconvenience, and, at the same time, annoy- 
ance, to be called upon to discuss this subject in 
such circumstances. It is personally to me exceed- 
ingly inconvenient ; and I feel itannoying. because 
I thiok it is distracting the attention, and occu- 
ing. the time, of ministers, that might be much 
tter employed. And in our present circum- 
stances, and considering what the Church has al- 
ready done, I canriot but reyard such motions as the 
esent aliogether destitute of weight and validity. 
hen those who are determined to have this mat- 
ter discusséd, bring forward views which, we are 
‘conscientiously persuaded, are defective or errone- 
ous, asthe ground for the decision of what our du- 
ty is, we must, according to our meana and oppor- 

i 


is discussion, to’ have heard a great deal diffe 

ent from what we have heard. It is quite plain, 
from Dr. Duncan’s speech, that the main point 
which we are called upon to consider resolves sub- 
stantially into this—ls it, or is it not, a matter of 
-imperative duty upon every Church of Christ to 
exclude every slaveholder, no matter what may be 
his character, from the church and religious ordi- 
nancest The controversy manifestly turns mainly 
on that point; and yet, in the course of this discus- 
sion, we have scarcely heard a word that bore with 
any thing like directness, or pertinency, or logic, 
or scriptural argument, on that position. Mr. Grey 
has given a denunciation of slavery, in the sub- 
stance of which every one concurs; but has he ut- 
tered one single syllable bearing directly or re- 
motely om the question as to what is the duty of the 
- Church? He has assumed, apparently, that all the 
evils in any way connected with, or resulting from 
slavery, are to be found in the American churches, 
‘and gravely puts the question whether we were to 
hold communion with murderers, men-stealers, and 
- go forth, A man without much knowledge of the 
subject might know very well that that is not a fair 
statement of the question, and does not come with- 
‘in one thousand miles of the only points we are 
called upon to consider, and the which 
we are to determine the question. Not even the 
Abolitionists, if questioned and cross questioned, 
would venture to assert that there were any very 
considerable number of these either office-bearers 
or members of the church. I believe that just as 
few persons chargeab!'e with any of these crimes 
are members of the Church of Christ in America as 
in this cquntry. I am giad that we have not heard 
‘much of the intrinsic evil of taking their money, 
because of the source from which that money came. 
_ .We have heard in some quarters about this money 
coming from slave-labour, and being stained with 
-blood ; but the nerality. of more reasonable 
men have adiiitted the -untenableness of the prin- 
‘ciple of tracing all money that comes into our 
“hands to all its various sources; and Dr. Duncan 
has thereby fully given up that ground of the in- 
“trinsic iniquity of taking money coming from that 
source. Indeed it would not be-easily established. 
‘The money comes from slaves as well as slave- 
holders. ‘There were slaves at least in the church- 
esin which the money was collected; and I do not 
know that any slaveholder contributed, though I 
don’t doubt it, but | know that slaves did. I donot 
mean to enter at any length into the subject of 
slavery as it exists in America. I mean to confine 
myself in a great measure to the relation in whicli 
the churches stand to each other, a point which has 
been much overlooked. I concur thoroughly in 
all that has been said against slavery ; and 1 do not 
mean to impugn the truth of the statements made 
in regard to the evils of slavery. They are so great 
“that they could scarcely te exaggerated ; and so 
‘thoroughly am I impressed with the fearfulness 
_.and extent of these evils, that I would b2 almost 
‘willing to take the responsibility of emancipating 
all the slaves in America to-morrow, with the ccr- 
tainty that the evils arising from that, great as 
‘they would be, could not be greater than those at 
present existing. I must remind you, however, of 
this, that the system of slavery, when brought out 
‘in detail before us, and exhibited in all its atrocity, 
-is not just precisely the kind of thing that stands' 
palpably in the eye of the community there, any 
-more than we ordinarily see the crime and Tnisery 
existing in our own land. We know that there is 
a vast amount of both in our own land, and at our 
‘own doors, not less than in the slave States of South 
‘America; but it is nutebtraded on our notice and 
attention, and we do not realize it. If any man 
were to come to this countryand make it his ba- 
siness to find out all the wisery and crime, and 
‘then write a book upon the subject, the account 
would be a very appalling one; it would strike us 
as something monstrous and horrible ; and although 
we were substantially aware of it, we would not 
believe in its existence, nor fully realize it. The 
case is much the same in regard to slavery in 
the slave States; but there it is not obtruded on 
their view. It does not come prominently before 
the eye of the community, except only in particu- 
Jar cases and circumstances. e are not just to 
‘think of these men as if we imagined that all 
this amount of crime and misery were constantly 
present to their eye and view, any more than 
in our own land. are constantly apt to 
overlook their own situation, and judge of the 
state of matters there by the way in which 
they are represented bere. I.dave great doubts 
whether there is a greater amount of crime 
and misery. in America than in. Great Britain. 
There is a smaller amount of crime in the free 

‘States; andl am not sure that all the evils 


tion to it, that “it had an odd appearance, and, 


tion as to what is the duty of a Church of Christ 
laced in connexion with slavery, and as to what 
is the precise duty of a Church not connected with 
slavery itself, but brought into connexion with 
churches that are so. In this way much injustice 
is done to truth and charity: appealing to mere 
feelings for the purpose of making them shut their 
eyes, and jump over all those serious difficulties, 
with which we must grapple before getting at Dr. 
Duncan's conclusion. There isa wise of speaking 
adopted by the Abolitionists that ought to be guard- 
ed against, in representing slavery as the cause 
and source of all the evils existing there. You 
would think they are disposed to substitute slave- 
ty for the depravity of human nature. I have not 
e least hesitation in saying, and am most thorough- 
ly persuaded, that there is probably no society in 
which the social system can exist, or has existed, 
which has so —— a tendency to cherish in the 
heart, and call forth an offensive manifestation of 
the worst qualities of depraved human nature, as 
slavery. But we must not confound them, When 
they are presented in that way, the mind is natu- 
rally led to ask, what is the case of the fearful 
amount of crime that exists in Great Britain, and a 
great many of them are just as much disposed to 
answer it, by ascribing to monarchy, and aristocra-| 
cy and class legislation, as we to. the institution of 
slavery. We have todo with the churches. It is 
important to view this question in relation to the 
churches, just because there are churches of Christ, 
in that couatry. It is absolutely necessary to exain- 
ine this question with candour and fairness, that we 
seek to realize the fact, that there are churches of 
Christ, which, in regard toall matters, except slave- 
ry, arejust as we!l entitled to be regarded as respecta- 
ble, useful, honoured churches of Christ, as the evan- 
gelical churches here; and numbers of ministers, 
the most of them just as fairly entitled to be re- 
garded as ministers of Christ, living under the 
power of the truth, labouring faithfully, and serving 
God in the gospel of his Son. And whatever mo- 
tives Abolitionists and other slanderers may ascribe} 
to me,-I believe myself, that if my views and feel- 
ings are in any way different from those obtainin 
among my brethren, it arises from this, that I =m J 
ize more distinctly the character of these men and 
churches. I know something of them from per-on- 
al intercourse; and therefore I feel myself con- 
strained, in common fairness, to begin the investi- 
gation of the question with the assured conviction, 
that as a whole, they are just as well entitled to be 
regarded as Christian men, ministers and churches 
discharging their duty to Christ, and honoured by 
Him, as any, generally speaking, in this country. 
The ground taken cn the other side comes to this, 
that whatever appearance of piety, worth, and ex- 
cellence the churches may possess, their conduct 
and views in regard to slavery deprive them of al] 
right to this character. Many slur over the thing 
in this way; and according to the general purport 
of Mr. Grey’s speech, you would come to this con- 
clusion, 1 expected to hear more discussion of the 


d inciples which are ordinaril 
to bear on the settlement 6 


cally and substantially, the controversy virtually 
lies there; and the point on which the decision 
will mainly hinge is this—Is the Church of Christ 
bound, as a matter of imperative duty, to exclude 
every man, who stands in the relation of a master 
to a slave, from office and ordinances in the Church 
of Christ? ‘There occurs here the obvious and un- 
doubted fact, that the Apostles admiited them to 
office and ordinances, and [ hold this upon this 
ground, that in a question somewhat analogous, the 
Apostles made monogamy a qualification for office; 
a precept which clearly establishes—1. That mon- 
ogamy was not then a qualification for ordinances 
in the Church; 2. That non-slaveholding was not 
a qualification for office. Slaveholders were mem- 
bers and ministers of the Church in the apostolic 
times; and it is somewhat strange, that in the dis- 
cussion of a question turning mainly on that point, 
we should not have one single syllable on the con- 
duct of the churches then. It is said, however, 


a great sinner, and ought to be treated as the Abo- 
litionists do, as thieves and robbers, and at once ex- 
pelled. Even if one were to concede that slavery 
is a sin, it would not follow that every slaveholder| 
ought to be excluded from the Christian Church, 
because the conduct of the Apostles proves that that 
is not a general or universal law. And whatever 
view you take as to the sinfulness of slavery, you 
must thread your way through the conduct of the 
apostolic churches. If slavery is a sin in such a 
sense, as that every slave hoider is a sinner, and 
ought to be expelled, you are landed in this princi- 
ple that, under the authority of the Apostles, the 
churches connived at slavery—at sin—because of 
the peculiarity of their position—because of the dif- 
ficulties of their situation. If not on this ground, 
then you must admit that slavery is not a sin, or 
not in such a sense as that every man connected 
with it is to be counted as a heinous sinner. I have 
no doubt as to which alternative we ought to take. 
Slavery,as a system, is sinful, inconsistent with the 
ordinary rights of man—the moral bearing and gen- 
eral spirit of the Word of God—and injurious to 
the interests of religion; but there are some diffi- 
culties which must be dis of. A man may 
lean either to the side of denying that, and adduce 
the conduct of the Apostles, or admit all that, and 


in consistency with the admission of that great 
truth, as, to the character of slavery. The A 

tles’ conduct may be explained in consistency with 
the general position I hold as to slavery, but | can- 
not see how it can be reconciled with one which 
slipped in as if it were identical, that slavery 
is a sin in such a sense that every man who 
stands in the relation of a master to a slave is there- 
by guilty of a great and heinous sin, just as a man 
guilty of robbery and murder, and ought to be de- 
nounced and treated as such. There is room for 
some important distinction here. Dr. Duncan can 
make admirable distinctions, and bring them out 
beautifully when his prejudices do not blind him to 
their true nature and real importance. I should 


ted, | 


general representations, convey a somewhat exag- 


d attend a little more to what is. 
passing at our own door, instead of making suchan, rectly in contact with the Church, as a Church, as 


mere feeling of horror is to carry the understanding| 


sensible to the difficulty of settling the precise ques-| 


that slavery is a sin, therefore every slaveholder is| 


endeavour to explain the conduct of the Apostles,| 


of a master of slaves. ‘The analogy does not hold 
throughout, because there is er responsibility 
on the part of a Church subject to the law of pa- 
tronage; for this reason patronage, as a system, is 
imposed-on the Church as such, intended for the 
Church and the Church alone; and if it acts, i 

must act in connection with this law, whereas sla- 
very is not imposed on the Church as such, but on 
the community as such, It may throw serious dif- 
ficulties in the way of the Church’s right discharge 
of its duties, but it is not a Jaw that comes so di- 


tronage does. They submit to what they cannot} 
: ~ Slavery is sinful as a system, but not neces-| 
sarily in those who stand related to it. A very little 
consideration of the whole state of things, then, 
- would show that this is really the case. A man 
may be a slaveholder innocently. Every man of 
sight feeling, who has true notions of what man is, 
as made in the image of God, and of man’s duties 
and obligations, would, as much as avoid 
ever coming into such a relation.. It is most dis- 
creditable for a man to seek it, or to continue in it, 
longer than is consistent with the real good of the 
slave himself. But then we ought to make distinc- 
tions, and enter into the position in which in Ame- 
rica they are placed. The slave laws, are, beyond 
all question, most infamous. They do treat them 
as * brute beasts” or “chattels personal.”” On the 
majority of the community there rests a fearful 
amount of guilt, which could scarcely be exagge- 
rated in any words employed in description, But 
look at the condition of them in these countries 
who are Christian men. The law makes the slaves) 
chattels personal. The necessary consequence is, 
that a man becomes, whether he will or not, a pos- 
sessor of slaves They are his, and he cannot get 
rid of them. We may imagine in this country that 
a man need not be a slaveholder unless he pleases; 
‘but this is gross ignorance. If a man takes his 
slaves to the door, and says, ** You may go about 
your business, you are free men,” they would be 
instantly seized, and sold for the benefit of the 
State. There are possibilities of emancipation, but 
that is the law. The way in which they are legally 
emancipated is, that the slaves must be expelled 
from the state altogether, and, in addition to that, 
he must give positive security for the maintenance 
of these slaves all their days, which is a virtual pro- 
hibition of manumission. ‘There are hundreds 
slaveholders who would give their slaves liberty 
to-morrow, if the law of the land would allow it. 
These laws indicate the condition in which the 
churches are placed, and we should make use of 
them first for increasing our horror of the system, 
and then to realize the true state of these churches 
in the difficulties with which they have to contend. 
A man may be placed in such a condition, as that 
the only act of humanity he can discharge is just 
to buy a man, and make him hisslave. He acquires 
a legal right. to him, and may do injury accordin 
to the law; but this does not follow. In general, 
men of Christian feeling are desirous to avoid 
standing in the relation of masters to slaves as far 
as they can, though their feeling is not so strong as 
it ought to be. In many parts of the slave States 
they have just this alternative, either to become the 
proprietor of two or three slaves, or be destitute of 
every thing in the shape of domestic servants. In 
some of the northern States they have to contend 
with the absolute impossibility of getting any per- 
_80n for a servant except an Irish Papist. Ministers 
have told me that this was literally the case. Many 
of us would think that to bring an Irish Papist into 
our family was something like a sin; yet there itis 
rendered a matter of necessity. In the southera 
States slaveholding is matter of necessity, because 
there is no other way of getting domestic servants. 
Though Christian men prefer hiring slaves, the pro- 
perty of another, they cannot always do it. A mi- 
nister who lived in a slave State made it his busi- 
ness not to acquire property in slaves, but to hire 
them. He lived ina town where that could be easily 
done. One woman he hired. Her owner’s circum- 
stances became embarrassed. This woman came 
to her master, not her owner, and told him she had 


hava, but that j "Phe 
her. replied be gold. and besought) found their way gradually over’ the 
slaves. 


he woman, who was a religious person, 
took it so much to heart, that she could not do her 
work, nor take any meat, lying about her kitchen 
crying and howling, till at last he was obliged to 
borrow money and buy this woman, as the only way 
in which he could really perform an act of humani.- 
ty towards her. An anti-slavery gentleman in one 
of the northern States, who succeeded by inherit- 
ance to a plantation and a number of slaves in the 
south, shuddered at the idea, and wrote down there 
to tell them that they must dispose of the slaves, 
for that he would not become their master. They 
wrote back telling him what were the conditions, 
that he must not only give bond for their support 
all their days, and expel them from that State, and 
that otherwise they must be sold for the benefit of 
the State. He came to this conclusion, that since 
he could not get quit of the duty, he would just 
give up his business, and go down to reside on the 
plantation, and labour it with these slaves; and 
there he is, [ believe, at this moment, the owner of 
a considerable number of slaves, just as fully dis- 
charging the duties of a Christian man and a “ be- 
lieving master,” as it is possible for any man to do. 
I do not mean to say that these are fair specimens 
of slavery; but these are things which do occur. 
It is utter folly, and sheer madness to be denounc-) 
ing every man, simply because he stands in the re- 
lation of a master to a slave, as a man-stealer, and 
so forth. The principle commonly taken up by the 
Abolitionists is, that slaveholding, no matter al- 
though they may have come into one’s possession 
against his will, although it may be impossible to 
get quit of them, except by exposure in the market, 
is thieving and robbery, and ought to be treated and 
spoken of always as such. That is the distinctive 
principle of Abolitionists in America; and whether 
Dr. Duncan is such or not, I cannot tell, as he evad-| 
ed all the real difficulties of the question. It is 
impossible to talk of such men as the Abolitionists 
‘with any thing like respect, or to have the least 
regard for their judgment, sense, or sanity. The 
main charge is, that the Church does not exclude 
slaveholders from office and ordinances, and howJs 
it to be disposed of Can any man'prove that it 1s 
an imperative scriptural duty laid on the Church of 
Christ toexclude every slaveholder from ordinances? 
The sum and substance of what the Church con- 
tends for is, that that is not their duty. And we 
are very apt to entertain erroneous views in what 
they mean in making such statements, because we 
do not know the way in which the controversy 1s 
conducted there. You hear them saying it is not 
a sin, not a crime, not an immorality. By such de- 
clarations as these, often quoted by Abolitionists, 
they merely mean to assert the falsehood of that 
ultra-abolition principle. We have quotations made 
here, day after day, for the purpose of representing 
them in an odious light. They call “ men-stealers’ 
not merely those who hold slaves, but all who de- 
fend them, or refuse to expel them from the Lord’s 
table. The sum and substance of what is common- 
ly asserted by the Church is just a denial of the 
abolition principle that slavery is sinful in such a 


like to see him discussing these difficulties, because 
it must have struck every one that the atrocities of 
the system have Sten brought forward in all their 
vague generality, as if the mere denunciation of, 
slayery as a sinful system were to carry the whole 
question, and there were no real difficulties requir-| 
ing important distinctions to be attended to. If 
slaveholding is not at all times, and in al! circum- 
stances, a crime, the question comes to be, What 
are the special circumstances! and then we come 
dowa to an investigation of the precise features and 
circumstances of the American Churches, and the 
question resolves itself into one of Christian wis- 
dom and expediency. I hold it to be a distinction 
similar to what we were accustomed to main- 
tain and assert in regard to patronage. Many of 
us have asserted and maintained that patronage is 
sinful and anti-scriptural, meaning thereby that 
there are abundant materials in the Word of God, 
which constrain us to come to the conclusion it 
ought not to exist. The question then occurs, How 
can you stand in any relation at all to patronage! 
We are obliged to make distinctions; and accord- 
ingly we say 
with Christ's arrangements, as well as in its gene- 
ral tendency injurious to religion, and sinful in those 
who impose it, but that it is nota sinful thing in 
such a sense as to involve actual personal guilt in 
the case of each individual who might stand in a 
certain relation toit. Every act of issuing a pre- 
sentation, and acceptance of it, does not necessarily 
involve sin. Slavery ia sinful as a system, in is 
genera! character, as inconsistent with the natural 
rights of man, and injurious to the interests of reli. 


‘slavery would do much more than make an equi- 


it is sinful as a system, as interfering} 


sense, that mere slaveholding in all circumstances 
is a crime, and an adequate ground for expulsion 
from the Lord’s table: and they have, beyond all 
question, the example of the Apostles and apostolic 
churches to justify them. It is said, they not only 
refuse to exclude them but sanction slavery. In 
this form the charge is very commonly put. In 
regard to slavery, there are very considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion among the ministers in America 
as here, as to the precise way in which slavery 
ought to be described or characterized. Some mi- 
nisters of the Presbyterian church in America say 
that the Bible sanctions slavery. But by that they 
mean this, and nothing more, that the abolition 
princip'e is untrue, that the mere fact of a man 
being the master of slaves is not of itself a sufficient 
reason for treating him asa sinner and criminal. 
No man in America, except the slave-breeders and 
traders, no man who is a member of any church, 
contends that the Bible sanctions cruelty or oppres- 
sion, treating men as beasts, separating husbands 
and wives, throwing any obstacle or difficulty in the 
way of their being married, and enjoying fully and 

rmanently all the benefits of ordinary social re- 
ations, or throwing any obstacle whatever in the 
| way of their being taught to read, or having full 
to wait‘on the preaching of the gos- 
pel, and enjoy the means of grace. When they 
say that the Bible sanctions slavery, they just mean 
that the conduct and example of the patriarchs o 
the Jews, by God's permission under the law, and 
of the apostles, in admitting them to ordinances 
and office, proves that there may be a certain sense 
in which a man may have a sort of property in an- 


"each one who. may be bronght into the legal position) 


sin. They define this right of property to be a 
mere compulsory and —— tight to a man’s 
services, laying upon master the obligation to 
treat him well and kindly, maintain him comforta- 
bly, and give him all oppor‘unities of intellectual, 
, and religious improvement: and there are 
en there who make conscience of this, too, that 
the slave is entitled to his wages. They endeavour 
to form as correct an estimate as they can of what, 
in the actual position of society, would be the fair 
remuneration for that man’s work, There may be 
conditions of society, and a state of things where 
@ man cannot gain enough to maintain himself and 
his goa ere are t nds i@ this country 
who work twenty hours a day and eg get the 
means of maintaining themselves. ‘That, therefore, 
ig a question of circumstances. Many, however, 
make conscience of ascertaining the amount o 
wages due to their s!aves, and give tem that ; and 
cases are not uncommon of a slave in this way 
raising money for purchasing hia Own liberty. I 
refér to these things, not for the purpose of palliat- 
ing slavery, but to show what they mean by saying 
~that the Bible sanctions slavery. Any man who 
looks at the matter calmly, will see that there are 
more difficulties in the Scripture: testimony as to 
the sanctioning of slavery in th nee, than per- 
sons who are carried off their feel by a mere torrent 
of abolition denunciation are able to comprehend or 
appreciate. It is surely no. he 
think that, under the Levitical law, slavery was 
sanctioned in the sense and to the extent I have 
now spoken. Many think eo. Idonot. Though 
the whole Church in America hold it, that would 
_ be no reason for our —— to hold intercourse 
with them. The question, however, is mainly in 
their responsibility for the existing evils of the sys- 
tem. The most popular charge is, that they are 
not doing so much as they ought to do in order that 
their laws may be changed. When the charge is 
put in that shape, it is true; as they are not suffi- 
ciently alive to the evils of the slave system, and 
its injurious bearing on the interests of religion. 
Their feelings on that point are blunted, and cer- 
rupted; and there is great room for seeking to 
sharpen them, and stir up their activity in that 
matter. But that is not a heresy with which we 
can charge them. It is one of those infirmities 
which we are all more or less exhibiting. We 
are all more or less depraved and corrupted 
in our moral sentiments, by the circumstances 
in.which we are placed, and influences to which 
we are subjeeted. In these circumstances there is 
no ground whatever for our refusing their money. 
They are churches of Christ. ‘Their ministers, in 
point of character, are equal to those of this coun-| 
try. Inregard to their communion-roll, I believe the 
proportion of converted persons ie-greater than the 
proportion of converted persons among the evan- 
gelical churches in Scotland. And in these circum- 
stances, we thus see that, as to the charges, some 
of them are unfounded ; and in so far as they are 
true, merely manjfesting the common infirmity to 
which men and churches are all exposed, of 
being too much biassed by the circumstances in 
which they are placed. Surely it is not rea- 
sonable that we should be called upon to take 
so strong @ step as this—to tell them that their im- 
mediate duty is at once to expel every slaveholder 
from the Lord’s table. And is there any adequate 
scriptural ground to prove that that is their duty ? 
and if they refuse, to abandon all connexion with 
them? If any thing of that kind was done, they 
would not give an answer to it. They would say, 
All this is sheer raving, and has not a vestige of 
foundation in the word of God, and they would 
rove that that is not the imperative duty incum- 
nt on the Church of Christ at all. When such 
extreine views as these are set forth, without any 
round in Scripture, how can they have any regard 


or our declaration? The only possible way of ren-; . 


dering them any benefit, is, just that we shall take 
reasonable Scriptural views of the main points in- 
volved; and second, that while we do so, we have 
something like a reasonable measure of charity and 
forbearar.ce, in the great difficulties of their situa- 
tion. We suppose that they have an influence such 

y have 


they have not pervaded the country so entirely as 
the churches here have. They have just been 
making their way amidst many difficulties over 
the country at large, and they do not aim much at 
influencing the regulation of public and civil af- 
fairs; for they do not conceive that to be a part of 
their vocation as churches. They confine them- 
selves strictly to that, which is an imperative duty 
on the part of the Church, and the neglect of which 
would involve sin.” It is important to distinguish 
between these functions of a church—between 
what no church can neglect without sin, and those 
more general functions which she may discharge 
if she choose, and with good effect; and the obliga- 
tion of which cannot be perceived to be imperative. 
They have leaned too exclusively to the side of 
those departments of duty resting on them neces- 
sarily as churches of Christ. “ We have nothing to 
do with the laws of the land,” says the Church, “ that 
is tor citizens.” They do not deny the obligation of 
citizens to take God’s word as their rule,and be guid- 
ed by a regard to the glory of God. ‘They hold, that 
& man, as a Citizen, is bound to aim at all this, as 
taking the word of God for his rule. Still it is the 
Christian citizen, and not the Church, on whom 
they laid that obligation. There are some state- 
ments contained in a work written by Mr. Lewis, 
in which the sentiments of the Presbyterian church 
in America on this point are not fairly represented, 
from not being rightly and fully understood. [Here 
the Doctor made some remarks on the statements 
of Mr. Lewis on this point, and also on a pamphlet 
lately published by Mr. Wright.] It is not a mere 
feeling of horror at the evils of American slavery 
that is to settle this question. There are sume 
important and difficult questions behind, which 
would require to be carefully considered. No dis- 
tinct and definite heresy can be charged against 
the American churches, nor any clear and positive 
dereliction of duty. They have. it is <.:e, peculiar 
notions on the extent to which caurches ought to 
interfere in civil matters; and it is a great pity 
that they have; because, if they had them :\ot, they 
would do a vast deal of good; but that is no suffi- 
cient reason for refusing to them the character of 
Churches of Chyist, or holding communion with 
them. The consequence would be, the prevention 
of union among the Churches of Christ. Aboli- 
tionism asad pty the union of the churches in 
the New and Old Worlds. Every man that goes to 
America is immediately laid hold of by the Aboli- 
tionists, and unless he goes in with them, is imme- 
diately denounced asa friend to slavery, and an 
apologist of man-stealers: and this is the course 
_ they have constantly pursued. Attempts have 
been repeatedly made to cultivate ——s inter- 
course with the churches, and from the folly of de- 
manding this principle, they have been entirely 
broken off. If any thing like this principle be act- 
ed on, there is the breaking up of any thing like an 
attempt to cultivate friendly intercourse, ata time 
when our duty is so manifestly todo so. The de- 
mand of any thing so extreme, as if we had no 
sympathy whatever with their difficulties and po- 
sition, would immediately produce this result. 
They are not going to enter into speculation as to 
all the difficulties of their position, which they may 
discuss among themselves; and we lose the op- 
portunity of maintaining a friendly intercourse, 
without our being able to adduce any thing like 
the shadow of a clear scriptural ground that obliges 
us to take such astep. One feeling that opera- 
tes powerfully in this country is, that unless we 
take up this principle, we are connecting ourselves 
with the pro-slavery interest ; and it may be pro- 


per to advert to it. I have not the slightest hesita-| 


tion in repudiating American Abolitionism. Isym- 
omy with them only to this extent, that they 
ave a good subject in view, and have done some 
in exposing the evilsof slavery. Beyond that 

have no sympathy with them. They have adop- 
ted extreme principles, which cannot be vindicated ; 


and by these means, especially by their ferocious} 


denunciation of the Churches of America, they 
have done a vast deal of mischief. Attend to what 
they say of the Churches, and it throws new light 
on some of the observations I have made as to the 


true state of the question. You will see at once,| 


that the sum and substance of their charges is, that 
the churches are not Abolitionists. It is not a fair 
way of dealing with the question, to préduce the 
declarations of two or three rash hot-headed men 
in the slave States. It is not fair as specimens of 
the American churches. They are offensive, into- 


‘for a man to} th 


lerant, and disgusting. But even in regard to these, 
| there were riots and disturbances of all sorts, and 
men did not know what todo. And the impression 
was almost universal, that the Abolitionists of the 


gion; but it is not necessarily sinful in the cage of 


- 


other, without being thereby necessarily guilty 


of} north had been circulating tracts calling upon all 


the slaves to cut their masters’ throats. And thie 
was universally believed, whether true or not. 
hes were made, and strong resolutions} 
n the original controversy, the Abolition-| 
ists were wrong in denouncing the churches as guil- 
ty of theft, ry, and murder, because they did 
not expel every slaveholder from their communion ; 
and on them lies the responsibility. The church 
defended themselves; and some went beyond th 
bounds, and talked of slavery and the Abolitionist 
in a way we must think offensive and improper. 
The sum and substance of all that the Church has 
done, has just been a denial and disproof of their 
position, that the word of God required them, with- 
out looking at circumstances, to expel every slave- 
holder. It has become very much a -controversy 
between the churches and the Abolitionists. What 
has been the great source of all the evil is, that 
the Abolitionists, finding they could not gnswer| 
the scriptural argument, have made it their busi- 
ness just to slander and calumniate the American} 
Churches. And in this contest—for which the 
Abolitionists are responsible—the great and impor-| 
tant interests of a calm and deliberate considera- 
tion of the practical measures for alleviating the 
evils have in a great measure been overlooked. 
These American churches, both as to the personal 
character of the ministers, general soundness, or- 
thodoxy, and usefulness, and unequivocal tokens of 
e presence and blessing of their Master, are as 
well entitled to be regarded as churches of Christ! 
as the churches of this country. The American} 
Abolitionists misrepresent all the principles of the 
churches. They not only make every slaveholder 
responsible for all the evils of slavery, but lay all 
the guilt on every church which does not exclude} 
slaveholders from its communion; and not only so, 
but on all the men and women, members of the 
church, that does not do so. That is the wide- 
sweeping responsibility they impose upon us. It 
virtually comes to this, that these heavy charges} 
are adduced against the churches because they do 
not adopt abolition principles, and raise up a con- 
stant agitation on the matter throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the country. On the latter 
point there are some grounds for complaining, but 
even here there are difficulties on which we can- 
not pronounce very dogmatically. The Apostles 
did not agitate against slavery; and it may become} 
a question how far a Church of Christ is bound to 
do so on such points. It ought to be mentioned in 
palliation, however, that the agitation of this ques-| 
tion would at once cause their expulsion from the 
State, and deprive them of all opportunities of use- 
fulness. In three of the leading slave States, con- 
taining one-fourth of the whole slave population of 
the Union, there are only eight settled Presbyte- 
rian ministers; and the churches in the country} 
are very much in the same position as the mission-| 
aries we send to the West Indies, and whom we 
strictly enjoined not to open their mouths on sla- 
very. This, in 1834, we regarded as the right 
way of dealing with that question in certain cir- 
cumstances; and the case is similar in America. 
Notwithstanding, here have some people in ten 
years gone into this opposite extreme of refusing to 
hold communion with churches that practically 
do what we expressly enjoined our missionaries to 
do. ‘This is a clear proof that there is gross igno- 
rance, or =— prejudice. The churches in 
these slave States must make their choice between 
virtually letting this matter alone, or taking it up, 
and being expelled. There is one small church, 
the Associate Seceders, representing the Old Light 
Seceders in this. country; their Presbytery of Caro- 
lina, consisting of eight ministers, with large con- 
gregations. In 1832 they passed an act, excluding 
all slaveholders from the fellowship of the church- 
es; and tlhe consequence was, that all these minis-| 


Violent s 


severity, separated the members of families, or sold 
slaves to places where they would not enjoy reli- 
gious instruction and the means of grace. 


— 


SWITZERLAND. 

The position of things in this country at the 
last accounts was peculiarly threatening. The 
decision of the Grand Diet seemed to satisfy no 
party, and violence and bloodshed were to be 
apprehended. In the Diet there was an able 
and interesting debate, which we have not room 
to copy. One of the speakers, urging the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits, did so on the ground that 
they were a dangerous community. He said 
they were dangerous, 


‘* 1. Because of their morality. They taught 
the people to commit without remorse of con- 
science the most culpable actions. But in re- 
publics morality was wanted above all things. 

** 2. ‘The Jesuits were dangerous because they 
made use of the ecclesiastical character to carry 
disorder into families, and to divide the members 
of them in order the more easily to govern them. 
Examples abounded, and, if necessary, he would 
cile many. 

‘¢ 3. ‘They were dangerous because the order 
required of all its members a blind obedience, an 
absolute submission. 
the people of Switzerland, if they wished to 
maintain their independence, was the sentiment 
of liberty and moral force, and that sentiment 
the Jesuits annihilated. 

The Jesuits were dangerous, because] 
they had neither family nor country. As soon 
as a Swiss citfzen entered the order of the Jesu- 
its, he only belonged to that body. On this ac- 
count the government of the cantons would do 
well to make a law that any one entering the 
order of the Jesuits should lose his natural 
rights. When a man was obliged to lay aside 
his feelings of family, to disown his cantonal as 
well as his federal country, he was no longer a 
Swiss—he was nothing but a Jesuit, and a 
stranger to every country. 

“5. The Jesuits were dangerous, because} 
they endeavoured every where to seize upon 


have been kept ina state of continual confusion, 


‘nothing but exercise its right as an independent 


creeds also. 


What was necessary to] 


this as a religious but political question, The 
Rev. Caesar Malan, has directed a letter to the 
Ediaburgh Witness, which we subjoin, without 
pretending to determine whether the views ex- 
pressed in it are correct or otherwise. 7 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH WITNESS. 


Edinburgh, 11th March, 1845. 

Sir—I observe that the Rev. Dr. Candlish, 
at the meeting of the Commission of the Free 
Church, is reported to have said, while speak- 
ing of the present state of matters in my country, 
that the letter, lately sent by Lord Aberdeen to 
the Swiss Diet, had proved a heavy blow and 
great discouragement to the friends of Protestant 
truth in Switzerland. Now, sir, from this state- 
ment, and from the general tenor of the Doctor’s 
speech, it might be inferred that the present 
dissensions in that country are peculiarly of a 
religious natare, a struggle, in short, between 
Popery and Protestant truth. 

No proposition could be more erroneous than 
this. ‘he present controversy is merely ofa 
political character ; and I think it due to those 
of my countrymen who are opposed to anarchy 
and revolution—many of whom are at present 
persecuted because they are so opposed—to re- 
quest you to insert an explanation of how the 
matter really stands. 


By the constitution of Switzerland, as estab-| 


lished and guaranteed by the European Powers 
in 1815, each canton has exclusive jurisdiction 
within itself, and the Federal Diet has no au- 
thority whatever to interfere with the internal 
government and arrangements of the respective 
cantons. . As some of the cantons are Catholics, 
and others are Protestants, this restriction on the 
powers of the Diet was peculiarly called for, 
otherwise the two parties would have been con- 
tinually engaged in a fierce opposition; and the 
one which, fur the time being, happened to have 
a. majority in the Diet, would have probably 
been for overthrowing the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments of their opponents. We woutd thus 


or, at least, of strong politicalexcitement. ‘The 
present constitution has worked admirably, and 
under it we have enjoyed true liberty. 

Some time ago, the canton of Lucerne, which 
is wholly Catholic, in the exercise of its un- 
doubted right of self-government, .resolved to 
give the chief management of the State educa- 
tion to the Jesuits. Of course, every true Pro- 
testant must deplore such a resolution, inasmuch 
as Lucerne, being one of the three head cantons, 
its ultra-montan tendencies could indirectly af- 
fect the whole of the confederacy ; but, for all 
that, in taking such a resolution, Lucerne did 


government. 

I might premise, that, at present, there are 
two great political parties in Switzerland ; the 
one, which is the Conservative party, is in fa- 
vour of the present Constitution, and is compo- 
sed of men of all religious‘creeds, Catholics, and 
Protestant members of the Established Church, 
and Dissenters. ‘Io it belong such men, if I 
may be allowed to mention him, as my father, 
Dr. Malan. ‘The other is the Radical party, 
and is composed of the disaffected of various 


Some of the cantons where the Radicals have 
the upper hand, thinking that the resolution 
come to by Lucerne in reference to the Jesuits, 
would serve as a plausible pretext to change 
that part of the constitution which prevents the 
inieslerence. ofthe Dietwiih.the iniernal policy 
p respective cantons, instructed their depu- 
ties to vote at the Diet that the Jesuits should 
be forcibly expelled from Lucerne by the Fede- 
ral troops. Such a vote, if agreed to by the 
Diet, would be in direct contravention of the 
constitution of 1815, and cannot be carried into 
effect without deluging the country in blood. It 
is well known by those who are at all aequaint- 
ed with the present state of Switzerland, that 
the Radical party are not in the least influenced 
in the matter by a spirit of Protestantism os 
both sides you find as well Protestant as Catho- 
lic cantons,) but solely by a desire to carry out 
their revolutionary purposes. If they once can 
establish the principte that the Diet is entitled to 
interfere with the internal policy of the can'ons 
on any pretext whatever, they then hope, by 
gaining a majority of votes in the Dict, to revo-| 
lutionize the various Governments in our coun- 
try. The well-disposed among the Protestants} 
are also aware that, if this principle were estab- 
lished, a majority of the Diet, if it happened to 
be Catholic, might, with equal justice, order 
them to expel theis heretical pastors. Accord- 
ingly, the Government of the canton of Vaud, 
which is Protestant, refused to give their depu- 
ties any such instructions. ‘The consequence} 
was, that the Radical party (on the 15th of last 
month) have effected a revolution there. ‘They 
have expelled their magistrates, and superseded 
every public officer of any description. ‘The 
ministers, the professors, and the teachers in the 
‘public seminaries, have all had to choose be- 
tween being discharged or adhering, within four 
days, to the acts of the illegal Government. 
Among the first is Professor Vinet, well known 
as one of the ablest and most pious of my coun- 
trymen. They have destroyed, or held their 
revels in, the churches. ‘I'hey have burned in 
effigy, or even shot at, some of our most distin- 
guished evangelical preachers. Churchmen and 
Dissenters, provided they are opposed to the re- 
volution, are equally under their ban. ‘The 
land may indeed be said to mourn, and the god- 
ly among us are in fervent prayer that this cala- 
mity may soon be overpast. In Geneva matters 
are, until now, happily not so bad. ‘The Con- 
servative party, which embraces almost all the 
religious men among us, have hitherto been able 
to sustain the Government; but there also the 
Radicals are formidable, and they are said to as- 
semble with the cries, ** Down with the Jesuits, 
the aristocrats, and the Momiers.”” You pro- 
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| of any description, 


the English government the feelings of inde- 
pendency of every one of my free countrymen ; 
whereas his present interference is to maintain 
our Federal Constitution and liberties, 

In all this, where is the cause and the tide of 
true piety? ‘The one who looks for it knows 
that he is never to seek the Lord's love-and ser- 
vice among men of party, and even of parties 

The very expressions of 
mon as the Man of Sin, 
instead of the Ae ae show that he did not intend 
to take any political view or party, much less to 
countenance rioters; but that he considered the 
whole matter as a. religious question. I have 
endeavoured merely to state the political charac- 
ter of the present struggle in my unhappy coun- 
try. _ May all its friends pray forit. 1 am, sir, 
your ient servant, 

Czsar Matan, Junior, 
Candidat au St. Ministere. 

[Out of reepect to the name of Malan, we in- 
sert the above letter, without being altogether 
satisfied of the correctness of the writer's views. 
The progress of events will best show whether 
the merely political, or the religious element 
predominate in the movements at present going 
on in Switzerland. |—Zd. of Witness. 


*the reverend Doctor 


POPISH MISSIONS. 
To the Editor of the Edinburgh Witness. ; 

Dear Sir,—The spread of Popery in various 
parts of the world is already drawing the-atten- 
tion of Evangelical Christians of all denomina- 
tions, and the conviction is beginning to force it- 
self upon thousands of minds, that it is destined 
rapidly and extensively to rise preparatory to 
its utter and final destruction. Still it will be 
found that there are but few who are narrowly 
watching its progress, and who are aceustomed 
to take a comprehensive view of its plans and 
operations ; and to this cause, doubtless, it is 
mainly to be ascribed that hitherto no vigorous 
nor combined efforts have been made to resist its 
progress. But this state of apathy and inactivity 
cannot always last. Men of sagacious minds, 
of religious principles, of energetic character, — 
cannot long satisfy themselves with listless com-. 
plaints of the rapid advance of an enemy who 
threatens to crush Evangelical religion over a 
large portion of the world. ‘They will begin to 
examine the plans, and the movements, and the 
successes of that enemy with a narrowness of 
scrutiny which they have not yet exhibited, and 
listless complaints will give place to firm resolu- 
tions and energetic efforts. , 

Permit me, Sir, through the medium of your 

aper, to call the attention of the religious pub- 
lic to the missionary operations of Popery, 
which, perhaps more than any other indication, 
mark the rapid and alarming increase of its 
strength. And if I dwell upon these at some 
length, my excuse must be found in the intrinsic 
importance of the subject, in the comparative 
ignorance that prevails respecting them, and in 
the fact that the more thoroughly men perceive 
the extent of the danger, the more resolutely 
will they bestir themselves to apply an adequate 
remedy. 

There are various views which may be taken 
of the missionary operations of Popery, which 
tend to elicit their magnitude and importance. 
Consider, first, the sum of money which has 
been raised for the support and extension of mis- 
sions by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, whose head-quarters are established at 
Lyons. ‘This sum during the past year has 
amounted to more than L.140,000, of which sum 
France. alone, in which the Society took its ori- 
gin, contribu ‘Up of L.72,000. "This 
sum is in itself very considerable, and exceeds 
the largest amount colleeted by any of the reli- 
gious societies in this country ; butin oe 
its importance as an index of the strength a 
prospects of Popery, we must take into consi- 
deration the short time in which the receipts of 
the Society have risen to solarge an amount, the 
large number of Popish missionaries which it is 
found sufficient to support, and the multitude of 
Roman Catholics who assist in raising it. ‘The 
Society was establishe® in the year 1822, and in 
that year raised somewhat more than L.600. 
Since then it has continued steadily to increase. 
Eight years ago the whole amount of its receipts 
did not exceed L.39,000. ‘This last year it has 
risen to more than three times that sum; and 
there is every prospect that it will continue ra- 
pidly to increase. ‘The priests, moreover, whom 
it employs are all single men, having no wives 
or females to support—men, moreover, who are 
taught by their religion to attach a peculiar im- 
portance to voluntary poverty, to abstinence, to 
all sorts of austerities, and who, in consequence, 
require much less money for their sup than 
the missionaries of other religious bodies. Be- 
sides, in many instances, a great additional source 
of wealth to the missions is found in the profits 
of the Sisters of Charity, who establish board- 
ing schools, in which often the children of wealthy 
Protestants, as well as of rich natives, receive 
instruction for a large board; while in other 
cases, native converts contribute very largely, as 
was the case at Sirdanah, in India, where a col- 
lege was established for the education of native 
priests, through the contributions of an Indian 
princess who had embraced the Romish faith. It 
is further to be remembered, that the receipts of 
the Society are raised from a vast number of 
small subscriptions, and consequently indicate the 
extensive interest that is felt in the cause. The 
ordinary contribution is one halfpenny per week. 
Each collector visits ten subscribers, and receives 
a copy of each number of the “ Annals of the 
Society,”’ to lend amongst them. Of this Mis- 
sionary Record, 162,000 were printed@and cir- 
culated during the last year, of which 86,000 
were in French, 23,000 in German, 14,000 in 
English, the remainder in the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Dutch languages. ‘This maga- 
zine or record contains the letters of the bishops 
and missionaries from all parts of the world. 
Viewed as a whole, they are decidedly superior 


power. In despotic and monare g - 
ments, where the head was invested with ex- 
tended authority, they might be tempted to make 
use of the Jesuits as auxiliaries. As long as the 
Jesuits did not dominate, they would consent to 
serve a master; but when they had. attained 
their end, they took advantage of services which 
they had rendered to establish their domina- 
tion over those who had recourse to them. This 
was what made all the Governments of Europe 
banish them from their states. ‘hey were dan- 
gerous to monarchies, aud still more to republics, 
where the authorities did not possess the ele- 
ments necessary to counterbalance their perni- 
cious inflnence. 

‘6. ‘hey were especially dangerous to Swit- 
zerland, because one of the principal ends of the 
order was to extirpate Protestantism. Without) 
doubt, the Swiss Catholics had a right that their 
Protestant brethren should respect their religious 
convictions ; but the Protestants had also rights 
which should be respected by the Catholics ; 
and the deputies of the Canton of Berne would 
ask, if those Catholic cantons which tolerated, 
and even invited into their bosoms, an order, the 
object of which is the extirpation of Protestant- 
ism, conducted themselves like good confede- 
rates towards the reformed cantons; if they ful- 
filled the federal duties, and if those states had 
not the right to say to the states which received 
thé Jesuiis, * We have no congregation which 
labours for the extirpation of Catholicism, and 
we ask of you not to tolerate a corporation so 
hostile to us as the Society of Jesus.’”"  ~ 


It is due to our readers to state that therea 
Protestants in Switzerland who do not rega 


proach applied to the truly pious, and corrres- 
ponds with your expression ** Methodist.” 
Now, Lord Aberdeen’s letter is warning the 
Diet against this revolutionary party, and re- 
commending to them the observance of that 
Constitution which Great Britain, as one of the 
European Powers, is pledged to guarantee to us. 
It is the very reverse of being a blow and dis- 
couragement to the truly Protestant party! On 
the contrary, we regard it with unmingled satis- 
faction, and are grateful to the present British 
Government for their well-timed advice. It is 
in that sense that the Commission of the Diet is 
reported to have acknowledged to the British 
Minister the reception of Lord Aberdeen’s note. 
‘The idea that this letter is in favour of the Man 
of Sin, is an entire mistake. Just because of 
Dr. Candlish’s name and influence in this coun-| 
try, I really wish he had not made a statement 
which is calculated so grievously to misrepre- 
sent to the Christian public in Scotland that par- 
ty in Switzerland whose side Lord Aberdeen so 
well espouses, and which, I may safely repeat, 
comains within it almost all the religious men of 
my country. Dr. Cuandlish asks, why the Brit- 


ish Government now seeks to check the revolo-} 


tionary movement, and did not check the pro- 
gress of the Jesuits? ‘The simple answer to this 
is, that however much the progress of the Jesu- 


its is tq,be deplored, yet that progress was sanc-| 


tioned by the cantons in which it took place, 
and with the internal policy of our cantons the 
British Government has nothing whatever to 
do. If Lord Aberdeen had attempted any such 


interference, he would have been violating the 


that is calculated to interest the public mind, to — 


the correspondence of any of our missionary 
societies; while the vivid descriptions they con- 
tain of the privations, and persecutions, and la- 
bours of the priests, and the spirit of devotion 
which they breathe to the Romish Church, and 
the extensive plane and operations which they 
develope, cannot fail to produce a powerful effect 
upon those who read them. ‘Take France alone, 
and consider that every one of the 86,000 copies 
that are circulated wiil be lent to at least ten dif- 
ferent individuals, in many instances to ten differ- 
ent families, and it will be seen what a powerful 
engine this Reeord must be for reviving Roman 
Catholic zeal. And not merely are its pages 
read with avidity by the humbler classes, but 
higher and more influential ate also beginning to 
peruse them ; and the Queen of France herself, 
and some of the Royal Family, regard them with 
intense interest. ‘The very publication, indeed, 
and wide diffusion of these annals of the Society, 
are themselves among some of the most im 

ant causes of the rise of Popish influence. ‘They 
are establishing a communication between the 
Roman Catholics in all parts of the world. They 
are teaching them to feel a deep and lively sym- 
pathy with one another, and awakening an in- 
lense esprit du corps. By developing missionary 
operations without parallel in extent and variety, 
and unfolding the brightest prospects, they are 
rousing the belief that Popery is marching for- 
ward to universal duminion, and are 
for still more energetic labours and more # 
sacrifices. ‘They are kindling in the breasts of the 
young men of ability the burning desire to con 


guarantee given in 1815, and raised against) secrate themselves to the missionary cause, and 


t 
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ters, and inost of the people, either removed to the 
non-slaveholding States, or connected themselves 
with other societies. ‘T’hat is a small matter; but 
| it becomes a very serious question with those on 
| whom the religious instruction of these countries 
depends. Churches are not to be judged harshly 
; so long as they cannot be convicted of any distinct 
heresy, and guy and lola tion 
of any duty Christ has laid upon them. he reve- 
: y | rend Doctor concluded by reading a quotation from 
| the minutes of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
| byterian Church, enjoining the exercise of Church 
discipline on all who treated their slaves with 
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in-the breasts of the laity the ambition of ad- 
vancing it by the most costly sacrifices they are 
But a second view of oe ees the 
winery operations of Popery arises from a 
survey the. rapid which these are 
making in all = of the world. In reviewing 
these, it. must. be, remembered, that a number of 
the ‘missions were established long before the 
Society for Propagating the Faith came into ex- 
istence, and aré now supported, for the most 
t, by the exertions of their own atherenis. 
“There je, however,a Jarge number of them which 
have been greatly extended, and had their mis- 
sionaries doubled, tripled, or quadrupled by tha! 
‘Society, while a great many others owe their es- 
tabtishment solely to its instrumeniality. Now, 
if we examine the map, we seer that Po- 
pery.is:rising simultaneously in all the quarters 
of the: world... 
_ Lepus first direct our attention to Europe,— 
no}.40 those paris where Popery is the established 


and prevailing religion,—that is not my object 


at nt,—but to those parts in which for cen- 
turies it could scarcely be said w possess any 
footing at all. ‘Thus, the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland were long remarkable for their de- 
ined opposition to the Mun of Sin, and 

and those, in particular, of Geneva and of Zu- 
rich, the abodes of the great Swi-s Reformers, 
were: especially distinguished among the re-t. 
_ .Now.-there is a Popish Bishop of Lausanne, in- 
cluding in hie diocese the town and canton of 
Geneva, and another of Zurich, with their nu- 
merous staff of clergy, labouring with all their 
energies to induce the Protesiant inhabitants to 
embrace the Romish faith. In Geneva there are 
one priest and three curés, all supported by the 
Government.. In the surrounding cantons there 
are already twenty-three of the Romish clergy, 
while a considerable number are Jabouring at 

- Lausanne. ‘The importance attached to the 
spread of Popery in Geneva and Lausanne may 
be judged from the fact, that last year the sum 
of 68,460 francs was granted by the Society to 
Dr, Yenni for the support of the mission in these 

cantons. If from Switzerland we pass over to 
Great Britain, we find a mission established in 
Cornwall for the diffusion of Popery in the 
south-west of England, while nearly 104,000 
francs were granted last year to the three Popish 
bishops in Scotland, for the purpose of diffusing 
their tenets in. the dioceses of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Aberdeen. In the north of Europe 
they have several missions, which are not named. 
doubtless, lest they should awaken alarm, and 
rouse to resistance ; but for the support of these, 
105,417 francs were expended during the past 


be In Holland, in particular, long the strong] - 


ld of Protestantism, Popery is making rapid 

rogress, and exciting very serious alarm in the 
Loses of all Evangelical Protestants. If, again, 
from the north we travel to the west of Europe, 
we arrive at Constantinople, which, the Romish 
Church seeing its political importance, its cen- 
tral position between Europe and Asia, its influ- 
ence over the whole Turkish Empire, have de- 
termined to make one of their great centres olf 
operations. Then the missionaries of St. Vin- 
cent of Paul, nine in number, have opened a 


college in which about sixty youths re-|: 


ceive a superior education, adapted, doubtless, to 
bring them under Romish influence. ‘The Bro- 
thers of Christian Doctrine heve schools attend- 
ed by 300 pupils; while there are fourteen Sis- 
ters of Charity employed in instructing 450 girls. 
Omitting numerous missionary stations in vari 
ous paris of European Turkey, we come next 


to Continental Greece, where there is a delegate 


~ apostolical, who last year received 25,497 francs 

for the support and diffusion of the Romish 
- faith; and, finally, to Gibraltar, on which the 
sum of 15,000 francs were expended last year. 


. If from Europe we turn to Asia, we find a 
still more striking display of the rapid rise and 
spread of the papal power. Whether we con- 
Aemplaie Western Asia, where Mahommedanism 
4s the general religion, or Central Asia, where 
_Brahmaniem prevails; or Eastern Asia, where 
the doctrines of Boo@ha are almost universally 
these paris we find Romanism 
making rapid and daily advances. We find, 
moreover, that all its art and ingenuity has been 
exerted to induce the Eastern Churches to sub- 
mit to its domination; and that in regard to se- 
veral of those it has already prevailed. We dis- 
cover the same sagacity in the choice of import- 
ant and influential positions, from which, as from 
“centres, their doctrines may radiate into the sur- 
rounding regions; the same skill in adapting 
their mode of action to the character and habits: 
of the people among whom they labour; the 
‘same system of policy in regard to the young ; 
founding schools and colleges, in which they 
may. be gradually led to adopt the Romish faith, 
and then be enabled by their superior knowledge, 
to exert'a powerful influence on the minds of 
heir countrymen, which characterized the Je- 
suits in former times, and which still distinguish 
that remarkable body. In Western Asia, so in- 
teresting, as containing the country in which the 
Son of God lived and died, so hallowed by sol- 
emn and affecting associations, as the seats of 
the earliest Churches which were planted by the 
Apostles, and which, for a time, sent forth a light 
to irradiate the surrounding darkness, they. are 
pursuing their plans with great energy and suc- 
cess. 
associations, and wielded them as means for i 
creasing their power over the minds of men. 


-_Numerous monks crowd the holy land, amid the] 


scenes of the Saviour’s labours and sufferings. 
Antioch, Ephesus, Smyrna, once so well known 
in the Christian Church, have called forth their 
especial efforts. At Smyrna in particular, the 
‘See of Polycarp, a college has been opened, a 
numerous clergy is rising up, and about 700 


children are receiving the lessons of the Brothers} 


of Christian Doctrine and the Sisters of Charity. 
Schools, also, under the direction of the Jesuits, 
are rising up in Syria, at Damascus, Aleppo. 
Beyrout,. Of Central Asia, the seat of the 
British Indian empire, I shall write more particu- 


larly afterwards. Omitting Bombay, Madras,} 


and Caleutta, in all of which Popery is increas- 
ing its agents and adherents, but especially in the 
Jasi-mentioned city, the most important in India, 
we come to Pondicherry, a French settlement 
which belongs to this part of Asia, and whose 
missionaries have, in a few years, been raised in 
numbers from five to twenty-five. Agra, once 
the capital of the Mogul empire, a city contain- 


ing 150,000 inhabitants, is the seat of a Romish 
bivhupriv, whien priests are spreading in 


various directions, carrying the doctrines of Ro- 
_manism among the inhabitants of the lofty Hima- 
_layas, and to other distant parts. If the Popish 
accounts be correct, in this city Romanism is 
rising with great vigour. The church is not suf- 
ficiently large to contain the people who are anx- 
ious to attend; and Protestants crowd in num- 
bers to hear the bishop and the priests. ‘There 
are already in it two establishments of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, the first of whom trod the In- 

_ dian soil for the first time only two years ago, 
‘but who now have a numerous boarding-schwool, 
_, filled with young girls from the first English and 
Irish families; thus exhibiting one of the skil- 
-. fully-devised methods by which, when profess-| 
ing Protestants are indifferent to their religion, 
» . they are gradually led to adopt the Romish faith. 
To Eastern Asia they are at present sending 
numbers of priests, with the view of seizing 
_ the great opening which recent events have made 
into China, so long the scene of some of the 
greatest triumphs of Jesuitism. Omitting Siam, 
_Cochin-China, Corea, Mongul ‘Tartary, in each 
of which they have their numerous priests and 

. » we observe that in China itself they 
. are making great advances, carrying on their 
Operations On an extensive scale. In one year 
_ they sent to China about forty missionaries. In 
the island of Hong Kong, in particular, various 
_geligious establishments have rapidly risen up. 


. Numbers.of the natives have made 2 professivn| 


of Romanism: . Events portend the rapid pro- 
. gress. of: Pepiszh influence both there and in oihe 
. parts of the Chinese empire. 

; In Africa, also, the 


.—__Aforeion paper, just received, contains ex- 


They have seized hold of these eeeninns 


the Jews, and has shown them so many marks 


Romish cause is rising.| 


Omitting the recent missions to the Arabs,to Aby- 
ssiuia, to the Guineas, the priests whe have been 
sent to the Cape of Good Hope, and other mis- 
sionary ions inthis quarter of the globe, I 
would particularly direet attention to two, the 
mission to Alexandria, and the mission to Al- 
giers and the surrounding country. ‘The Society 
of Missions have contemplated spreading Popery 
through Egypt; and hence they have chosen the 
best position for doing so, and have concentrated 
their efforis, in the first instance, in Alexandria, 
where a college is rising, numerous priests are 
labouring, and the whole machinery of Popish 
missions is in active operation. ‘Fhe main effect 
of the recent French conquests in Africa seems 
to have been, to prepare the way for the French 
Catholics spreading their religion in that part of 
the world. The French marshal has been rapid. 
ly followed by the French priest. ‘The bishopric 
of Hippo, where Augustine so long laboured. 
has been revived, as if to take advantage of the 
early associations connected with the name of 
Augustine ; and there is now a bishop, surround- 
ed by sixty-six priests, occupying fifty churches, 
and diffusing Popish principles by means ol 
eighteen different houses of education. 

Having written so much respecting its advan- 

ces in other parts of the world, it would be tres- 
passing on the time and patience of your readers 
to exhibit its alarming progress in America. 
Omitting the British colonies, in which it is 
every day making fresh advances, we come to 
the United States. Here the great vale of the 
Mississippi, probably destined in a short time to 
exert a preponderating influence in the Council 
of the United States, is full of Romish priests, 
labouring with unwéaried assiduity, in the pros- 
pect of the greatest ultimate success. * If,"’ says 
the Pupish account, ** America rallies to ortho- 
deoxy, many think that the movement will com- 
mence in the valley of the Upper Mississippi.” 
The prevailing feeling among the Protestant re- 
ligious bodies is, that the progress of Popery 
furnishes just cause for very great alarm. We 
might refer to their religious papers and other 
documents, to the opinions of their pastors, as 
to that of Dr. Patton, mentioned by Mr. James 
at the close of his Essay on Christian Union, as 
indicating the deep concern with which they are 
marking the progress of their greatenemy. In 
1790 there were just one bishop of the Anglo-' 
American Republic, and twenty-five priesis. * Li 
1831 there were nine dioceses, and two hundred 
and thirty-two ecelesiastics. In 1843 there were 
sixteen bishops, seeking the erection of four new 
Episcopal sees, wiih six hundred priests, 
and numerous colleges, schools, asylums, and 
other institutions. 
Finally, I have just a word respecting Poly- 
nesia and Australia. Events have recently oc- 
curred in Polynesia, brought on, beyond all 
doubt, by Popish influence operating steadily on 
the French Government, which have made the 
ears of men to tingle. Ip 1820 Polynesia and 
Australia were without a priest. Now there are 
three vicariats apostolical in Polynesia, with fifty 
priests and an archbishopric, and two bishoprics 
in Australia, with fifty-six priests and thirty-one 
schools, so mightily in about twenty years has 
Romanism spread and prevailed. | 

Such, sir, is a very imperfect general view of 
the extent of Popish operations. ‘To exhibit 
them fully would require a volume instead of a 
letier. But it is Sufficient to awaken very deep 
and very solemn thoughts. It speaks of the ne- 
cessity for humiliation, for prayer, fur combina- 
tion among all religious bodies, fur energetic ef- 
forts, such as we have been strangers to during 
our own day. It calls men to rouse from their 
apathy, for while they are-sitting still their great 
enemy-is pursuing his plans with untiring ener- 
gy. resting neither night nor day, and, to human 
appearance, daily approaching nearer the accom- 
plishment of his purposes. I am yours, 


“ 


— 


ANOTHER FRENCH OUTRAGE ON PROTESTANT 
MISSIONS. 


tracts of an importaut nature from a letter of the 
Rev. William Walker, stationed on the Gaboon 
river. He says the French have repeatedly urged 
that people to put themselves under the govern- 
ment of the French, but that they have promptly 
rejected every such proposal. ‘I‘he French next 
resorted to the basest stratagem. On the night 
of the.27th of March, M. Amouroux, master of 
a French vessel, came to King Glass with a 
jug of brandy, and after getting him and his son 
intoxicated, induced them to sign a paper pur- 
porting to be a mere letter of friendship to Louis 
Philippe, but which proved to be the desired 


treaty. As soon as the character of the paper! 


became known to the people, they assembled at 
the king’s house, and spent the day in anxious 
consultation, neither eating nor drinking till the 
sun went down. ‘They protested that the paper 
was falsely obtained, and further that the per- 
sons who signed the paper had no power to 
make any such treaty or cession of territory. 
Mr. Walker says the missionaries and the na- 
tives have done every thing they can do to show 
the French the injustice of» their proceedings, 
and to recall the paper so fraudulently obtained, 
but without effect. ‘They have sent a very 
respectful petition and remonstrance to Louis 
Philippe, stating their grievances and asking re- 
dress. ‘They have sent another to Queen Vic- 
toria of the same import, asking the interference} 
of the British government in their behalf. 

We have given above the main facts, though 
briefly. ‘The mission thus broken in upon is 
under the patronage of the American Episcopal 
Board, and in this shameful conduct the French 
have given to the world another proof of their 
hatred of Protestant missions, and their determi- 
nation to break them up so far as their favourite 
instruments, rum and Jesuits, can do it. We 
shall be anxious to hear what answer Louis 
Philippe and Victoria will make to the remon- 
strances which have been sent them.— Boston 
Reccrder. 


THE JEWS. 

The Jews are growing in favour in Europe, 
and the civil and political disabilities under 
which they have existed, have at length excited 
the attention of the continental nations. A let- 
ter from Hamburg, of November 22d, says: 
‘* The Senate and College of the Ancients have 
just declared in favour of emancipating the Jews, 


on account of the immense sacritices they made 
to succour the numerous victims of the fire of 


1842.”" ‘The emaucipation of the Jews will be, 
it is said, complete, except that they cannot 
form part of the Senate, whose public acts are 
intimately combined with religious ceremonies, 
from which even Christians of other confessions 
are excluded. 

A letter from Brunswick, of November 29th 
says: ** Our reigning Duke, who has more than 
once declared in favour of the emancipation of 


of favour, has just presen:ed to the States a bill, 
having for its object—1. ‘To abolish the present 
law, ordering all Jews to take the oath in Courts 
of justice more judaico only, and—2. ‘I'o permit 
them to swear in the same way as Christians, by 
raising the right hand and invoking Almighty 
God.”’ Similar intelligence comes from Berlin. 
A leiter says: * It is confidently stated that the 
Government is preparing a bill to grant the Jews 
some of the civil righis which they are at pre- 
sent deprived 
«The two chambers of the Hungarian Dict, 
in their last session, passed a law for grautiag to 
the Jews the greater part of the rights enjoyed 
by the people who are not noble, but it did not 
receive the royal assent. ‘These chambers have 
now voted another bill, the objects of which are, 
ist, to confer on the Jews the right of living in 
all the towns of the kingdom indiscriminately, 
and there carry on their trades and professions, 
even some of the Jearned professions ; 2dly, to 
abolish the special capitation tax imposed upon| 
‘them. The Jews have sent a deputation to the 
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Emperor of Austria, as King of Hungary, to 
supplicate His Majesty to grant bis sanction 


the measure. Jt is composed of the grand rab 
and six distinguished merchants of Presburg, an 
has been received by the Minister of the Interior 
Count Kollowrath, who has promised to solici 
the Emperor to grant it a private audience.” 

It was mentioned, recently, in a summary o 
foreign news, that Sir Robert Peel had declared} 
the intention of the British Government to bring} 
forward a measure for the relief of the Jews} 
from the civil disabilities under which they la- 
bour in the. United Kingdom. 


SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1845. 


Dollars if 
Dollars and Fi 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, will hold 
their annual meeting in the First Presbyterian 
Church in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, on ‘Thurs- 
day, the fifteenth day of May next, at 11 o’clock, 
A. M. Ww. M. Stated Clerk. 

Joun M. Kress, Permanent Clerk. 


Weare authorized to state that a committee will 
be in attendance at the Lecture room in the rear of 
the First Church, Main street, between 4th and 5th, 
on the afternoon of Wednesday immediately pre- 
ceding, and on Thursday morning, to direct the 
members to lodgings. | : 

All Presbyterian papers are requested to notice] 
the above. 


id within six months, or Two 
iy Cents in advance. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

A sermon will be preached on behalf of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the Grand street church, in the city 
of New York, the Rev. Dr. McElroy’s, to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) evening, May 4th, by the Rev. 
Henry A. Boardman, D. D., of Philadelphia. 

A public meeting will be held on Monday 
evening, May 5, in the Duane street church, in 
the city of New York, the Rev. Dr. Alexander’s, 
at which a statement will be made of the pro- 
ceedings of the Board during the last year, and 
addresses may be expected [rom several gentle- 
men. 

Both these services will commence at half- 
past seven o’clock. 

The Annual Meeting of the Board, for the 
transaction of business, will be held at the Mis- 
sion House, New York, on May 5th, at four 
o’clock, P. M., and also at Cincinnati during’ 
the sessions of the General Assembly. The an- 
nual sermon will be preached in Cincinnati, by 
the Rev. W.S. Potts, D. D., of St. Louis. _ 


A New Boox.—We take much pleasure in 
announcing that the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication have just published the “ Narrative. of 
a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from the church} 
of Scotland in 1839.” The volume is a large 
duodecimo of 575 pages, beautifully printed, and 
illustrated by maps, and about sixty well exe- 
cuted cuts. The delegation consisted of Dr. 
Black, Dr. Keith, Rev. Mr. McCheyne, whose 


deeply interesting memoir has been published 
by the Presbyterian Board, and the Rev. Mr. 
Bonar, the biographer of McCheyne. We have 
seldom read a book which so deeply interested 
us as this. Although the object of the delega- 
tion was to inquire into the state of the Jews, 
the reader is not to suppose that the informa- 
tion contained in the volume exclusively relates| 
to that people... On the contrary, it is exceed- 


willl a0 much devotion belied Aver 
felt in ministering to. the Holy Virgin. He ve- 
rily thooght he did God service in these slaugh- 
ters. At length Don Carlos and his adherents 
were driven out of Spain, and taking refuge in 
France they were disarmed and provided for 
by government in the several departments. 
Montsalvatge, in one of the French villages, 
met with a Bible. His attention was arrest- 
ed, he read it with interest, his eyes were 
opened, he was converted to the truth. It was, 
as he himself declares, the first Bible he had 
ever seen, although he had received the educa- 
tion of a monk! His character underwent an 


entire change. He became an humble follower| 


of Christ, and his strong impulse was to convey 
the glad tidings of salvation to his countrymen 
who were scattered through France. He car- 
ried to them the word of God. He was treated 
with indignity and hatred. They abhorred him 
because he had become a Protestant, and fre- 
quently inflicted such violence on his person as 
to disqualify him for days from attending to his 
chosen but hazardous work. There was one 
officer particularly, whose mind he endeavoured 
to enlighten. He had fourteen different inter- 
views with him, with this object, and at each 
was insulted, apd at several severely beaten. 
He who had the proud and unforgiving spirit of 
the Spaniard, and who on more than one 
occasion had revenged insults by shedding the 
life blood of the offenders, was now actuated by 
a different spirit, and submitted meekly to these, 
outrages. He resolved once more to visit the 
officer. He executed his plan, and his visit 
was blessed to his conversion, and this once 
obdurate sinner, but now sincere convert, is 
himself successfully preaching the gospel to 
others. Montsalvatge was instrumental in the 
conversion of a number of his countrymen, and 
although his life has several times been at- 
tempted, he is ready even to go to death in the 
service of his Master. 4is mission to South 
America must, necessarily, be a perilous one, 
and for his safety and success we earnestly be- 


speak the prayers of God’s people. 


Genera AssemBiy.—The following recom- 
m2ndation of prayer for the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland, may be suit- 
ably urged for the highest judicatory of our 
own Church, 

‘¢ The following particulars are suggested as 
common subjects of prayer:—Y. ‘That the Lord 
Jesus Christ may, by coming in the power of 
His Spirit, make His kingly presence to be felt 
by the Assembly. 2. ‘That ‘setting the Lord 
continually before their eyes,’ they may con- 
duct their deliberations as in his presence, * with 
reverence and godly fear.’ 3. ‘That, in all their 
difficulties, they may, ‘as obedient children,’ 
seek direction by going to the word and throne 


of their heavenly Father, ‘ in the spirit of grace} 


and of supplication.” 4, That on such occa- 
sions as may call forth a diversity of judgment, 
they may. avoid ‘carnal strife,” and commune 
together * with all lowliness and meekness, with 
long-suffering, forbearing one another in love, 
endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.” 5, * That their love may 
abound more and more in knowledge and in all 
judgment,’ so that ‘as children of light,’ they 
may, on every question, be able ‘to prove what 
is the good, and acceptable, and perfect will of 
God.’ 6. That God may ‘search them with 


and grow up in total ignorance? If a son ex- 
presses his love for a life of indolence, does his 
father suffer him to take his course for fear t 
exercise of his authority should create in his 
mind a distate for all useful occupations? Cer- 
tainly not. Parents should be aware that by 
nature a dislike for religion is already found in 
the heart of every child, and it is their duty t 
endeavour to counteract it; and how can this 
be done but by bringing them into closer con- 
tact with religion and religious things? In this 
way they will, even in opposition to their natural 
bias, receive a knowledge of divine things ; this 
knowledge will enlighten their consciences, and 
prove a restraint upon their lusts, and eventu- 
ally, by the blessing of God, it may lead them 


to the saving knowledge of Christ, and induce} 


them to thank their parents for their fidelity to 
their souls. On the contrary, when parents 
apologize for the irreligion of their children, by 
saying, that religion cannot be forced on them, 
that- they must be suffered ‘to sow their wild 
oats,” that this is a concern which must be left 
to their free choice; and, in accordance with 
such maxims, permit them to absent themselves 
from the house of God, or leaving their own 
churches, to go wandering to others, for the 
sake of certain associations, or for fashion, they 
may rest assured that they are criminally en- 
couraging them in the way to ruin. 


— 


DepicaTION oF A New Cuurcn. — The 
church edifice recently erected by the First Pres- 
byterian Congregation, Lansingburgh, New 
York, was dedicated to the worship of Almighty 
God, on Tuesday, the 22d ult. Introductory 
prayer by Rev. J. Sessions, of Sandlake, read- 
ing of the Scriptures by Rev. E. D. Maltbee, of, 
Lansingburgh, prayer before the sermon by 
Rev. R. Smith, sermon by Rev. W. B. Sprague, 
D. D., of Albany, from Psalm xevi. 6, 
“‘ Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary.” 
Dedicatory prayer by Rev. C. Wadsworth, of 
Troy. The edifice is singularly neat and 
commodious, and the occasion was one of 
peculiar joy and thankfulness to the congrega- 
tion, and to their beloved pastor, Rev. V. D. 
Reed. May the great Head of the Church now 
vouchsafe to them large measures of spiritual 
blessing, and thus increasingly show that 
‘* strength and beauty are in his sanctuary.” — 


Harp Worx.—One of the néw Puseyite 
tracts, embracing some particulars of the life of 
St. Patrick, gives the following monstrous state- 
ment, credible only on the supposition that the 
tutelar saint of Ireland, had discovered some 
steam process of performing his devotions, 


_ Every morning St. Patrick repeated the 
Psalter through, from end to end, with the hymns 
and canticles, and two hundred prayers. Every 
day he celebrated mass, and every hour te drew 
the holy sign across his breastone hundred times. 
In the first watch of the night he sung a hundred 
psalms, and knelt two hundred times upon the 
ground ; and at cockcrow he stood in water till 
he had said his prayers.” 


Corporat PunisHMENT AGAIN.—At a meet- 
ing of the Teachers’ Association of Albany 
county, New York, Mr. Randall, the assistant 
superintendent of the common schools of New 


ingly various, and of tle most attractive kind. 
Their notices of Palestine are particularly val- 
uable, and the Christian reader will be much 
gratified to find in their observations many strik- 
ing illustrations of Scripture. In all respects} 
this work will stand high among the many ex- 
cellent books published by the Board, and we 
anticipate for it a very extensive demand. 


Dr. Barrp’s Lecrures.—Dr. Baird’s Lec- 
tures in Philadelphia, on European countries, 
have been well attended, and have aflorded 
much satisfaction. He has collected a mass of 
facts, and he presents them in an easy style, 
devoid of all formality and stiffness. It isa 
good evidence of the interest he excites, that 
although the Lectures sometimes have-filled up 
two hours, we have not seen a symptom of flag- 
ging attention. 


= 


Parat Hirrarcnay.—We have before us a 
discourse with the above title, preached by the 
Rev. S. S. Schmucker, D. D., Professor of The- 
ology in the Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania. The object of it is to de- 
monstrate the identity of the Papal Hierarchy 
with the “little horn” of the prophecy of 
Daniel, which he does in a very lucid and sa- 
tisfactory manner, by applying the description 
given by Daniel, to the well known charac- 
ter of the Papal church, as illustrated in her 
history. 7 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—A lady has sent to our 
office two dollars to aid in the mission to the 
Jersey Pines. We have also received, from 
several friends, twenty-five dollars for the cler- 
gyman whose case was mentioned last week. 


Grace ILLustraTED.—In alate number of our 
paper among the items of intelligence, was a no. 
tice that the Foreign Evangelical Society of New 
York wero on the eve uf scuding Siguur Ra- 
mon Montsalvatge as a missionary to South 
America. Since its publication we have learned 
through the Rev. Dr. Baird, some incidents in 
the life of this individual which will prove inter- 
esting to our readers. Signor Montsalvatge is 
now about thirty years of age, and is at present 
in New York. [le was born in Catalonia,| 
Spain, of wealthy parents, who, being zealous| 
Romanists, dedicated him from his baptism to 
St. Francis, who was founder of that order of 
monks known as Franciscans, and the most de- 
voted religious order of the Church. At a 
proper age he was, accordingly, placed ina 
monastery of the Cuapuchins, a branch of the 
Franciscans, and during a term of five vears he 
underwent the necessary training to become a 
monk of that order. The civil war occurring, 
the retreat was broken up, and Montsalvatge 
entered the army of Don Carlus, who endea- 
voured to subvert the liberal government that 
had sprung up, and to restore the power of the 
Church. In this service he regarded himself 
as a soldier of the Lord, and as a defender of 
the Church, and partook deeply of that bloody] 


spirit of revenge and exterminatiun which char 
acterized the Carlists. With his own hand 

slew many of the opposite party, and, as h 
acknowledges, with as hearty a good will, an 


“him in this, and suffer him to resist instruction, 


impurities which still mar our comeliness as a 
Church of Christ, so that we may be led back 
by the spirit of Him who is our Head, to all 
- the goud old ways’ of apostulic example.” 


INFIDELITY.—Mr, Parker, of whom 
we have before spoken, as a Unitarian clergy- 
man, has made declarations of sentiments, which 
however appropriate in the mouth of Tom Paine, 
are odious when coming from one pretending 
to be a Christian minister. He speaks of the 
Saviour in terms we would not wish to quote, 
and his reverence for inspired Scripture may be 
inferred from the following extract. __ 

*» Peter would now and then lie to serve bis 
turn; Paul was passionate, often one sided ; 
Barnabas and Mark could not agree. ‘There 
was something of furious enthusiasm in all these 
come-outers. James roars like a fanatic radical 
at the rich man.” 


DissoLuTION oF THE Union.—Mr. Jay, the 
son of the venerable John Jay, has publicly 
avowed it as his opinion that the union of these 
United States should be dissolved. Mr, Jay is 
an abolitionist, and the extreme doctrine he now 
holds, shows the tendency of the one zdea scheme 
in throwing even a strong mind from its equi- 
poise. 


PARENTAL Error.—Wiien Moses demanded 
of Pharaoh that the Israelites with their little 
ones, should leave the land of Egypt to serve 
the Lord, the latter seemed anxious to retain 
the children as hostages for the return of their 
parents. On this Scott has the following re- 
flection in his commentary. ‘* We should like- 


wise remember, that Satan and his instruments | 


are extremely averse to our serving God with 
our sons and daughters; and that they employ 
various methods of keeping them from joining 
in his service. We ought, therefore, to be 
very peremptory in this concern, and be careful 
to initiate them, even when § little ones,’ in the 
ways and worship of God, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. But alas! many appar- 
ently religious parents act as if they were of 
Pharaoh’s opinion, and supposed that the ser- 
vice of God was intended for men alone; for 
they allow their children to stay behind when 
they go to worship, and permit them to spend 
their time in dissipation and vanity, as if they 
would leave them under the yoke of Satan, the 
god of this world, as hostages for their own re- 
turn to his service.” How true is this! We 
have often heard parents plead that there should 
be no exercise of authority over children in re- 
ligious matters, and that if they went to a place 
of worship unwillingly and merely in obedience} 
to the parental mandate, they would conceive a 
disgust for religion. How blind! And do pa- 
rents, who are aware of the native depravity of 
the heart, really suppose that their children will 
become pious by being permitted to act out this 
depravity without restraint? Is there not more 


hope of their conversion when brought under) 


gospel influences, even when done by constraint, 
than when left to their own evil will in neglect- 
ing the house of God? Do parents act thus in 
matters of infinitely less concern? If a child} 
expresses a distaste for school, do they indulge 


speaks in the texts. If the Christian wishes to know 


York, being present by 
Association, and presented his views of educa- 
tion, in which he strongly advocated the entire 
abandonment of corporal punishment. In the 
very face of his eloquence the following common 
sense resolution was then adopted by a majority 
of four-fifths of the members of the Association 
present : 

** Resolved, ‘That the substitution of moral 
suasion, to the entire exclusion of corporal 
in school discipline, is tmpractica- 


fe in its operation, and dangerous in its ten- 
dency.” 


or BENEvoLENcE,—Our Christian read- 
ers will learn an important lesson from the fol- 
lowing pointed remarks of the excellent Payson. 
‘‘It has been frequently wished by Christians 
that there were some rule laid down ia the 
Bibte, fixing the proportion of their property, 
which they ought to contribute to religious uses. 
This is as if a child should go to his father and 
say, ‘ Father, how many times in the day must 
Icome to you with some testimonial of my love? 
How often will it be necessary to show my af- 
fection for you? 
reply, ‘Just as often as your feelings prompt 
you, my child, and no oftener.’ Just so Christ 
says to his people: ‘ Look at me, and see what 
I have done and suffered for you, and then give 
me just what you think I deserve. I do not wish 
any thing forced.’ 
» This is the precise truth. If Christians ap- 
preciated the debt of gratitude which they owe 
to Christ, or in other words, if they felt as 
Christians ought to feel, they would give to the 
cause of Christ with no niggardly spirit; they 
would not tax their ingenuity in inventing ex- 
cuses why they should not give; but with hearts 
overflowing with love to the Saviour, they would 
without solicitation, give often, give liberally 
according to their ability, thankful that they 
had so many opportunities of testifying their 


love to him, “who, though he was rich, for| Priesthood or its functions. 


their sakes became poor, that they through his 
poverty might be rich.” : 


EccrestasTicaL,— On the 14th ult. Mr. 
James Beattie was ordained as an Evangelist 
by the Presbytery of New Orleans. The ser- 
mon was preached on the occasion by the Rev. 
R. L. Stanton; the charge delivered by the 
Rev. J. B. Warren, and the Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Scott presided and proposed the constitutional 
questions, | 

On the same day the same Presbytery dedi- 
cated to the worship of God the church edifice 
of the second Presbyterian church, at the cor- 
ner of Prytanea and Calliope streets, New Or- 
leans. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A ALPHABETICALLY AND SysTEMATI- 
CALLY ARRANGED. Designed to facilitate the finding 
of proof texts. By Charles Simmons, New York, 
1845, M. W. Dodd, 12 mo. pp. 600. 

Our readers are probably acquainted with Gaston’s 
Collections of Scripture texts, under appropriate heads, a 
work which is deservedly popular. The present volume 
is constructed on a somewhat similar plan, and is a val. 
uable assistant to the biblical student and the general 
reader. Although in the arrangement we can detect 
some of the peculiarities of the compiler’s creed, yet this 
is of little moment, perhaps, when the Spirit of God alone 


The father would of course} 


what the Bible says on any given subject, with the aid o 
this book he will be able to satisfy himself at a glance. 
Thus he may receive strength and comfort. We recom-| 
mend the Manual as a very useful companion. 
Ruxes or Proceepine axp Desarz Dewinerative As- 

semauizs. By Luther S. Cushing. Boston, 1845, 

William S. Reynolds; Philadelphia, Perkins § 

Purves, 18 mo. pp. 173. 

This little volume is a compend from a much larger 
work, which the author is preparing, on parliamentary law 
and practice, and is presented in this portable form for ge- 
neral use. ‘To legislators it will prove valuable, being an 
improvement on Jefferson’s Manual, and it may be studied 
with advantage by clergymen who are often called to at- 
tend meetings of ecclesiastical judicatories, Much pre- 
cious time is wasted on such occasiong through ignorance 
of the rules which should govern all deliberative assemblies. 
The work appears to be executed with due care and in- 
telligence. 

We have received numbers 2 and 3 of Bower's His- 
TorY oF THE Popss, an excellent and authentic history. 
The American edition is edited by Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn, 
and is published by Griffith & Simon, Philadelphia, at 
twenty-five cents per number. 

Lirrety’s Livine Acs, No. 50 has some very a 
tive articles, 


; For the Presbyterian. 
MINOR CHARACTERS IN THE BIBLE. 
NO. l.—GalUS. 


Although we only know him as the person 
addressed in the third epistle of John, and the 
whole of that episile is contained in a dozen 
sentences, yet where is there more complete tes- 
timony to the piety of any saint? Gaius 
‘‘ walked in the truth.” He not only knew, or 
admired, or contended for the truth, the gospel 
truth, but he lived according to it. His daily, 
life showed that he had received Christianity, 
not for the sake of its novelty, or out of rever: 
ence to the venerable apostle, but because he 
believed it to be true; and having received it, he 
lived it. ‘The truth that is in thee,"’ again 
says the Elder:—in him; nota mere specula- 
tion, but in his heart, and manifested as the 
heart manifests all its contents, in the living. 

One mode of showing that the truth was in 


to the poor Christians, whether fleeing from per- 
secution, or going forth to carry the gospel. He 
brought such * forward on their journey after a 
godly sort,” literally ** worthily of Go.l,”” (and 
the Divine name ought to have been retained in 
our version, because in the next verse, as it now 
stands, ** his name’s sake” has no antecedent.) 
And the aposile testifies that what Gaius had 
done in this way, to the brethren and to stran- 
gers, he had done faithfully, worthy of the Chris- 
tian faith, or consistently with it. It wasa poiut 
of Christian principle with him to do whatever 
he could for propagating the truth; and if it were 
only by helping the labourers or the witnesses 
on their evangelical errands, it was acknowledged 
as a faithful work. And the apostle adds to the 
lesson of his example, the declaration that we 
ought to perform such services, ** that we might 
be fellow-helpers to the truth.’’ Let all Chris- 
tians think of this. ‘hose that have property, 
or the means of hospitality, or the opportunity 
of obtaining help from others for the promotion 
of Christ’s religion, whatever the contribution 
be, however humble, if it be doing what we can, 
we share the honour and the blessing of the 
cause we help. We are * fellow-helpers”’ of 
the ministry, at home or abroad, of the Bible, of 
every means of spreading the truth, and thus 
‘* workers together,’ even with the Son and the 
Father, in and for the truth. : 
But, perhaps, the most remarkable thing in 
this mention of Gaius, is the manner in which 
the Elder salutes him. Most saints, if they 
have but healih enough to be attending to their 
worldly concerns, would be willing to say, * O, 
that my soul were no more sick and infirm than 
my body!’ But John says to Gaius, * beloved, 


What a saint was this ! Who can venture to make 
of his prayers and desires for his teriporal pros- 
erity? Whata rebuke shuuld it bo to us. in 
oF God's grace, and the pro- 
mises of his liberality, if we are forced to re- 


H. 


our souls are as well off as our bodies! 


For the Presbyterian. 
| . DEACON AND PRIEST. 

Dr. Arnold, in a letier to an old pupil just or- 
dained to the office of Deacon in the English 
Episcopal Church, says to him ** You are en- 
tering on an office extinct in all but name.” 
That this diligent student and scrupulous folluw- 
er of the scripiures could not find gospel war- 
rant for deacons as a grade of the ministry, in 
the Episcopal sense, appears also in another 
letter, where he says, ‘* It seems to me that a 
great point might be gained by urging the resto- 
ration of the order of deacans, which has been 
long, quoad the reality, dead. In large towns 
many worthy men might be found able and wil- 
ling to undertake the office out of pure love, if 
it were understood to be not necessarily a step 
to the Presbyterial order, nor at all incompati- 
ble with lay callings.” 

By the way, it is curious to notice that in the 
service for ‘* making Deacons,’’ used by the 
Episcopalians, the first verse of the sixth chap- 
ter of Acts is omitted in the extract read on the 
occasion ; that verse being the one which explic- 
itly declares that the cause of resorting to dea- 
cons was the wantof helpers in the daily minis- 
tration of pecuniary relief to poor Christians ! 

And if any of your readers should open the 
Prayer Book to authenticate this, let him turn to 
the next page and he will see another curiosity. 
There is ** the form and manner of ordaining 
Priests.’’ All that the rubrics, the Bishop, and 
the prayers say, in the introductory part of the 
service, refers to ** Priests’’ and * Priesthood’’ 
at least eight times over. But when the 
Scriptural extracts come—* the Episile’’ and 
‘* the gospel’’—the word Priest or Priesthood is 
not to be found. We have Apostles, Prophets, 
Evangelists, Pastors, ‘Teachers, Labourers,Shep- 
herds, but the New Testament could furnish no 
‘‘lesson” that could sanction the application 
of the title to a gospel minister. And as if the 
inconsistency would be too evident if, immediate- 
ly after the Scriptural reading, the services should 
resume the Priestly names, the Bishop in a long 
exhortation, addresses the candidates as about 
to become ** Messengers, Waichmen and Stew- 
ards of the Lord,” &c, but not a word “— the 


From the Presbyterian of the West. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ADVOCATE. 

The recent calamitous fire in Pittsburgh having 
destroyed my office, together with nearly all the 
materials for printing Zhe Presbyterian Advo- 
cate, 1 take this method of announcing to the sub- 
scribers to that paper, that it will be necessarily 
suspended for some weeks—when with the 
blessing of Providence, the publication will be 
resumed. May I be excused for expressing the 
hope that in this sad affliction, my friends and 
the friends of the paper generally, will not for- 
get that there is special need for their good offi- 


ces promptly conferred, Wm. ANNAN. 
Pittsburgh, April 11, 1845. 


THE WALDENSES. 


This wonderful people once numbered some 
hundreds of thousands, afterwards they were 


| reduced to less than one thousand, and now 


there are about twenty-four thousand. They 
have endured thirty-seven persecutions. ‘They 
still maintain, as did their fathers, the essential 
doctrines of the Gospel, and are rising in in- 
telligence. ‘They are very poor, but cheerful, 
industrious, and many of them are devotedly 
pious. 


A clergyman in England advertising in the 
Clerical Register, for the next presentation to a 
living, states, by way of recommendation, that 
his opinions are ** neither evangelical on the one 


hand, nor tractarian on the other.”’ | | 


him, and that he walked in it, was his hospitality !* 


I wish above all things that thou mayest prosper 
and be in health, even as thy soul prospereth.” 


his spiritual prosperity the standard and measure 


verse the terms, and say, we shall be satisfied if 


From the London Record. 


THE SECRET SWAY OF EUROPE. 
“ The secret f’ Such are 


the terms in which Aid Disraeli has summed 
up the ambitious projects of the Jesuiis ! 
that vain and presumptuous leader of the Young 
England it seems an object worthy of every 
struggle, and as he himself is of Jewish origin 


To 


and Jewish connexion, it is a circumstance 
furnishing matter of searching inquiry, that he, 
in one of his political novels, tells his readers 
with undisguised pride, that the first aposiles 
and associates of Ignatius Loyola were Jews, 
and that individuals of his own prescribed and 
persecuted race have not only been illustrious 
amongst the Papal Hierarchy, but even filled 
the office of the Grand Inquisitor of Spain !’ 

That the Jesuits are now exerting an exiraor- 
dinary influence throughout Europe, is a fact 
obvious to the most casual observer. Denoun- 
ced in Austria, and suppressed by a pope, as the 
pests of society, more than seventy years ago, 
who would have expected that in democratic 
France, revolutionary Belgium, and Republican 
Switzerland, the Jesuits should at the present 
moment exercise a degree of power, fitted to 
create serious alarm? In Ireland, too, they are 
extending their establishments. they are beprais- 
ed by O'Connell, and ure quelling agitation the 
better to suit a present purpose for the sake of a 
deep. although ulterior object. 

* ‘The secret sway of Europe!" Who shall 
say where the ambitious votaries of this sway are 
not to be found? If, as Mr. D’Israeli assures 
us, the unconverted Jew may be concealed be- 
neath the tiara of the Roman Pontiff, or the robes 
of a Grand loquisitor; if, as is well known, the 
number of laymen belonging to the order of 
Loyola is nearly equal to that of its priestly as- 
sociates, who can say that Jesuits are hot to be 
found within the walls of St. Siephen's, amongst 
the ranks of Young England, as well as Tracta- 
rians in the cloistered quadrangle of Oriel? We 
repeat again, that the peculiar aspect of the 
world, as well as the measures which are now 
in progress, do furnish grave occasion to inquire 
whether the disciples of Loyola are not seekin 
to obtain the secret sway” of England, as 
as of the rest of Europe. 


. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Hetp rrom Heatnen Lanps.—'I'he last Re- 
port of the London Missionary Society, which 
expends about $400,000 annually, acknowled- 
ges the receipt during the year, of $78,804 
from contributors at its various misssionary 
stalions. 


Missronaries 1N Cutna.—The American 
Missionaries at Macao are now issuing a news- 
paper, and occasional tracts, printed on metallic 
type. The Mission is fast gaining the confi- 
dence and esteem of the most intelligent among 
the Chinese. 


Booxs.—As an illustration of the destitution 
usually found by Colporteurs in the Western 
States, one employed for the past year in distri- 
buting books and tracts in Michigan, states, that 
of 9,941 families visited by him and his associa- 
tes in that State, 3.304, or about one-third, were 
found destitute of all religious books except the 
Bible, and 1,239, about one-eighth, had no Bi- 
ble. In the course of the year they distributed 
4,560 volumes by sale, and 3,600 gratuitously. 


MIssioNaRigEs IN Syr1a.—One of the Editors 
of the Savannah Republican, now travelling 
2 ies lands, says in a late letier to that jour- 
nal : 

‘* During our stay we had an opportunity of 
becoming well acquainted with the American 
missionaries. who seem justly entitled to the re- 
spect which they receive. [t is 4 singular fact, 
that up to a recent date the American mission is 
the only one established at Beyrout, and cf the 
many Arabs who speak good English, there is 
not one who will not answer you that the mis- 
sionaries have taught him.” | 

SasspaTH Rerorm.—The running of cars on 

e Sabhath. over the Winchester and Potomac 

ailroads, has been discontinued. ‘he bulchers 
of Mobile have unanimously * Resolved, that 
Sunday, the 13th of April, shall be the last on 
which they will hold market or sell any meats.”” 
They say, very truly, that “the constant exer- 
tion of the physical powers, and the szerifice of 
domestic and social comforts, show the necessi- 
ty of rest one day in the week.”’ 


Two New Puseyire Cotiteces.—Mr. A. B. 
Hope, M. P., for Maidstone, and a devotee of 
the party, has bought some old buildings, for- 
merly anest of Benedictine monks, at Canter- 
bury, and given 3000/. in addition toward ereet- 
ing there a Missionary College; in which, un- 
der the name of Missionaries of the Church of 
England to the Heathen, a class of men will be 
trained to carry Puseyism, with all its perni- 
cious consequences, into the colonies at the pub- 
lic expense ; and from thence the party hope 
‘* to re-act on the mother country.” 

The Oxford Chronicle says that large sums 
have been subscribed in order to found a Col- 
lege at Perth under Puseyite influence. 


Goop Examrpte.—There are one hundred and 
twenly towns in Massachusetts without a single 
grog-shop. 

Roman Catnotrics In THe Unrrep Srares. 
—The Metropolitan Almanac gives a summary 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States, from which we collect the following: — 
‘There are Dioceses, 21 ; Bishops, 26 ; Church- 
es, 675; other stations, 592; Clergymen on 
Missions, 572; Clergymen otherwise employ- 
ed, 137; Ecclesiastical Institutions, 22; Cleri- 
cal Students, 220; Literary Institutions for 
young men, 28; Female Religious Institutions, 
20; Female Academies, 63; Charitable Insti- 
tutions, 94; Population, 811,800. To show 
the progress of the Papists the following com- 
parative statistics are given. 


1835, 1840, 1845. 
Dioceses, 13 16 21 
Bishops, 14 17 26 
Churches, 272 454 675 
Priests, $27 482 709 
Eccle. Sem. 12 16 22 
Colleges, 9 ll 15 


Parisian Lirrrature.—Paris is well provi- 
ded with journals and periodicals. ‘Ihe Jour- 
nal de la Librairie gives the list of all pub- 
lished in that city. ‘The total amounts to four 
hundred and thirty-nine. Of these, four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight are French, six Polish, 
three English, one German, and one Spanish. 
Forty-five are subject to surety, viz: forty-four 
French journals, and one English. 


New Derinition sy Papists.—In Low Bri- 
tany the impostures of the Romish priests sur- 
pass all bounds. They have actually distributed 
among them portiong of the New ‘Festament, in 
which the word Genii/e is translated Huguenots; 
so the poor people think it was the Huguenots, 
— to say, the Protestants, who crucified our 

rd! 


_ The Roman Catholics in Cincinnati, number 
from 20,000 to 25,000, and have a large Jesuiis’ 
college, a full female Seminary, three large 
churches of brick, a splendid cathedral in pro- 
gress, and another handsome gothie edifice in 
contemplation. ‘I'hey have also purchased real 
estate in the city to the amount of nearly 
$200,000. | 
New York PressyTery.—The Presbytery of 
New York has just held its semi Annual session. 
From the annual report of the General Assembly, 
it appears that the Presbytery consists of 30 
Ministers, and has under its care 17 churches, 
(with 4401 Communicants,) 17 Licentiates, and 
8 Candidates for the Minisiry. ‘The following 
persons were licensed at the last meeting to 
preach the Gospel: David C. Lyon, Alexander 
B. Bullions, Luke Dorland, Robert Hamill, 
Nelson P. Chamberlin, James Stebbins, H ugh 
S. Carpenter, Aaron L. Lindsley, and ‘Thomas 
Frazer. 
The amount of contributions and collections 
for benevolent purposes, raised by the Churches 


of this Presbytery the past year, was $40,336. 
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_ their attention to the requirements of 


we 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


This is exelusive of sums raised for special lo- 
cal purposes -of the Congregation, besides the 
of the gospel smong themselves. Since 
the.Jast Report, a year 9go, four new Churehes 
have-been organized—Fifteenth’ street; Jersey 
City, Williamsburgh, Tariffville. 
in tre Russiaw Agmy.—There are at 
lest twenty thousand Jews in the Russian army. 
key are represented as being very strict in 
their ritual. 
— Voice of Jucob. 
meeiing .of the convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
will be ‘held in St. Andrew's Charch, Philadel- 
phia, on ‘Tuesday, the 20:h of May next. ‘The 
most im nt business of the Convention, 
will be the election of a Bishop for the Diocese, 
vice Bishop Onderdonk resigned. 
Sapeatu Reroan.—The ronning of cars on 
the. Sabbath, ever the Winchester and Poto- 
mac Railroads, has been discontinued. 


LIVE PEACEFULLY WITH ALL. 

“Let every professor of religion read this arti- 
cle, and reflect that it is addressed to him in 
particular. 
* All are liable to err; and those who are the 
most guilty, are frequently the first to censure 
others. ‘They who bear the least from friends, 
are most inclined to provoke. It would seem 
that men might learn wisdom from experience 
of the past, and labour to prevent unkind words, 
bickerings, and quarrels. When they see the 
misery that has been produced by * trifles light 
as air,”’ they should form the resolution never to 
use a harsh word, throw outa base insinuation, 
or show a revengeful look. 

Mankind should live like members of one 
family, and labour to promote the welfare of 
each. “Instead of picking out blemishes in your 
friends, and denouncing their proceedings, how 
much better to dwell on their virwwes and kind- 
ness! If they unintentionally wrong you, in- 
siead of flaring up, and showing your spite with 
harsh words, or doing them an injury, reflect that 
they have done you many favours; how many 
times they have visited you in sickness, sympa- 
thized in your sorrow, and when they had a 
rarity, shared with you and your children! Re- 
flecting thus, would disarm you of every unkind 


‘and revengeful feeling, and you could not find 


it in your heart to do them en injury. When 
the temper is roused, how common it is to for- 
get past favours, and bring to mind every mole- 
hill difficulty, which, when in anger, rises to a 
mountain size, and then decide as passion, and 
not reason diciates ! 

‘ Live peacefully”’ is not only a wise precept, 
but a sacred injunction. But this you never do, 
unless you strive to follow peace with all men. 
If you reflect upon and trea-ure up every harsh 
word, you will always be in trouble. If you 
pass over a little injury, and banish it from your 
mind, and retarn good for evil, there will be no 
trouble; you cannot be otherwise than good 
citizens and fast friends. How soon would earth 
resemble heaven, and every thing glow with the 
beauty and freshness of paradise, if mankind 
would banish anger and revenge from their bo- 
soms, and were determined to live peaceably and 
happy with their neighbours ! 


— 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


‘From late Foreign Papers received at the office of the Presby- 
terian. 


Porisu Cottece.—Sir Robert Peel has given 
notice of his intention to move the increased 
grant to the Roman Catholic College of May- 
nooth on Thursday the 3d of April, and to move 
it in the form of a bill, and not of an annual 
grant; so that the grant will be perpetual. 
This affords extremely little time for the Pro- 
testants of Great Britain and Ireland to declare 
their opinion and feelings to Parliament. If 


‘they think it a matier of indifference that the 


first step should be taken towards an endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in the ani- 
ted kingdom—that their representatives should 
vote their money for the support of a College 
where errors and corruptions so grievous and 
lamentable are taught—where a system is taught 
which engrafts upon Christianity so many in- 
ventions of men, which enslaves the human 
mind to a spiritual despotism the most fearful, 
and which treats Protestantism as a damnable 
heresy—if they regard all this as a matter of no 
concern to them, to their posterity, or to the 
Church of Christ, they will of course remain 
silent-and quiescent. . But if they look upon it 
as a solemn duty to uphold religious truth and 


to oppose religious error—if they regard the © 


Reformed religion as a precious and inestimable 
trust, handed down from their forefathers, and 
constituting the richest blessing of all that Hea- 
ven has bestowed upon this land—if they con- 
sider the simple New Testament gospel a glo- 
rious gift worth living to support and dying to 
defend—-then they will, with all the earnestness 
so great an occasion demands, raise their loud 
and indignant protest against the proposition to 
endow Popery in this kingdom.—LZeeds Mer. 
Tne Maynoota Grant—THe PRreEsByYTE- 
RIANS.—A movement against the increased grant 
to Maynooth, announced by Sir Robert Peel, 
has commenced amongst the Presbyterians of 
Ulster. ‘The Coleraine Presbytery have opened 
the campaign by publishing a petition as a 
model for the other Presbyterians connected 
with the General Assembly, who are ‘ earnest- 
ly entreated to express their views on this deep- 


ly interesting matter, and be prepared to co-ope- 


rate in any general measure that may be consid- 
ered necessary to avert the impending evil.” 
At a joint meeting of the Presbyteries of ‘Ty- 
rone and Magherafelt, held at Moneymore on 
the 24th ultimo, it was unanimously resolved— 
"That each Presbytery shall hold a special 
meeting, early in the ensuing week, for the pur- 
pose of forwarding petitions to the Lords and 
the Commons, against both the existing grant 
and the proposed increase of endowment to the 
College of Maynooth, the same being, in their 
estimation, at variance with the fundamental 
principles of a Protestant Government, and a 
sinful misapplication of the national purse.” 


Srr Rosert Pert THE PROTESTANT 
Opxratives.’’—At the weekly meeting of the 
« Dublin Protestant Operative Association and 
Reformation Society,” the Rev. T. D. Gregg 
said, that the total disregard of every thing re- 
sembling religious obligation manifested by Sir 
Robert. Peel, made them, and was beginning to 
to make the whole Proiestant Community, cla- 
morous with indignation and distrust, and the 
thunders of religious discontent originated that 
agricultural murmuring which, at the first scarce- 


. ly perceptible, was swelling to a serious out- 


ery, that was again calculated to operate re- 
trospectively, and magnify still more the indig- 
nation of the religious world. ‘The result might 
be—and perhaps sooner than they might sup- 
pose—the expulsion of Sir Robert Peel from 
power. ‘The reverend gentleman concluded by 
moving a resolution to the effect, that the indif- 
ference of Sir Robert Peel to the principles of 
the Church, in the Maynooth business, was cal- 
culated to excite the indignation of the people, 
and to disentitle the Government to Protestant 
support. ‘The resolution was carried. 


Conversions To Romanisu.—“ A resident 
Member” of the University of Oxford, in a let- 
ter addressed to the Standard, states that ** Mr. 
Meyrick, Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
whose withdrawal from the University of Ox- 
ford followed immediately upon the condemna- 
tion of Mr. Ward, has joined the Church of Rome. 
Mr. Oakley, in a recent pamphlet, has. announ- 
ced to the public that, to his certain knowledge, 
there are not merely ‘‘one or two" (as Mr. 
Keble says.) but at the very least fifteen or 
twenty of his own immediate friends and ac- 
quaintances, members of the University, who, 


to the best of his belief, in subscribing the arti- 


cles, “renounced no one Roman doctrine.” 
And if there be so many within his own limited 
ephere ef acquaintance, he takes it for granted 


there are others of whom he does not know. 
How'many of these gentlemen will have the 
honesty to follow Mr. Meyrick’s example re- 


mains to be seen. 
Departure or Tue Rev, Dr. Burns.—About 


jseven.o'clock on Satarday night, the Rev. Dr. 


Burns, late of Paisley, atid now Professor of 
Theology in the Free Church College, Toronto, 
sailed in the good ship Erromanga, Captain Kel- 
80, from Greenock, for Montreal. On the pre- 
vious evening, the Rev. Doctor held a farewell 
meeting in St, Andrews Church, which was filled 
on the occasion by a large assemblage of friends, 


part in the interesting and edifying services.— 


| Geeenock Advertiser. 


Scorrisn Epriscorat. Cuurcu.—The Rev. 
J. D. Hull, and his congregation at Huntly, 
have withdrawn from the communion of this 
Church. Mr. Hull, feeling it to be his duty * to 
the Christian Church, the cause of true religion, 
and to himself,” to make public the reasons 
which have induced him to take this itmportant 
step, has published the correspondence which 
has taken place betwixt him and his bishop on 
the subject. The reasons of his separation will 
be found to resolve themselves into these two 
particulars 

Ist, His faithful adherence to the Protestant 
doctrines of the Church of England and to gos- 
pel truth ; and 2d, eventually and finally, to his 
jstanding by another minister of that Church, in 
a situation peculiarly claiming his brotherly 
sympathy and support. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tremenvovus Fire !—Bowery THEATRE Burnep 
ror THE Fourts Time !—A few minvtes after six 
o'clock, on Friday evening, 25th ult., a fire broke 
out in the carpenter’s room attached to the Bowery 
Theatre, New York, which instantly communicated 
to the Theatre itself, and in three quarters of an 
hour that fine edifice was a complete ruin, with 
nothing but the high walls and the massive columns 
standing. The inside of the building y> 
furniture, wardrobe, machinery, &c. &c., was en- 
tirely destroyed, and several of the performers, we 
understand, lost private dresses and properties to 
considerable amounts. This is the fourth time the 
Bowery Theatre has been burned. First, in 1828, 
when it took fire about the same time in the eve- 
ning, (six o'clock) and was owned by Mr. Hamblin, 
who was partially insured. So vigorous were that 
gentleman’s measures that in sixty days the Thea- 
tre was rebuilt and in full operation. It was again 
burned down, we believe, in 1836—was rebuilt, 
and again destroyed in the winter of 1837-8—the 
last two times. without insurance. The Tribune 
says:— We hope, now that the Bowery Theatre is 
in burned down without the slightest possibility 
of being rebuilt, that Canal street wi'l be immedi 
ately extended to the East River, or at least to the 
Bowery or East Broadway. The extension of this 
street bas long been contemplated, and without it 
the eastern section of the city can never have easy 
access to Broadway or the North River. Measures 
ought to be taken to carry out this desirable im- 
provement forthwith. 


Tue Cuexoxers.—From the Cherokee Advo- 
cate of March 27th, we learn that a meeting of 
Cherokees was held at Tahlequah, the seat of Gov- 
ernment, on the 24th ult., to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of adopting such legal measures 
as might be calculated to protect the Cherokees 
against further outrages from the military of Fort 
Gibson. A series of resolutions was adopted ex- 
pressive of the sentiments of the meeting, and ap- 
pointing a committee to memorialize the Govern- 
ment and urge upon it, in a respectful manner, the 
very great importance to the Cherokee people of 
the abandonment of Fort Gibson. The meeting 
and resolutions, says the Advocate, were not the 
offspring of groundless prejudice against the United 
States Military, but the natural results of the fla- 

rant wrongs that have been perpetrated upon 

herokee citizens and property, the revolting prin- 
ciple established in their courts of inquiry, and 
the vice and immorality that do, and always have 
existed, about the reserve, diffusing their pernicious 
influences throughout the country. 


ExpepiTion To THE Rocky Mountains. 
—Lieut. Freeman, with fifty men, is about to start, 
on another expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 
The company, it is expected, will be out for a pe- 
riod of three years,and we may anticipate valuable 
results from the explorations. 


Capinet Lost.—The very valuable 
collection of fossils and minerals, gathered by the 
State Geologist, and deposited in the Western 
University by State authority, were lost in the 
Pittsburgh fire. 


The Great Western had the largest mail ever 
taken by her out of this port. Her Letter money 
will reach nearly three thousand dollars. Passen- 
gers and crew on board are not much short of two 
hundred and fifty. 


Revouutionary Patrior Deav.—The Charles- 
ton papers announce the decease of another of the 
patriots who lived, and actively participated in the 
“ times that tried men’s souls”—and who engaged 
on the battle field, fighting for the liberties of his 
country, survived its dangers, and lived to witness 
the fruition of the hopes of our forefathers, that 
their descendants should sustain and perpetuate the 
free institutions which had cost them so much blood 
and treasure to obtain. We allude to the vener- 


ington’s Staff, during the Revolution, with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel.) who departed this 
‘life at fhis plantation on Cooper River, on Sunday 
night last, after a short illness, and at a very ad- 
vanced age—we believe nincty-one years. 
PirrssureH Revier Funp.—The following are 


some of the amounts subscribed for the Pittsburgh 
sufferers. 


State of Pennsylvania, $50,000 
Philadelphia City, 20,000 
New York City, 16,000 
Baltimore City, . 10,000 
Boston, 10,0 0 
York, Pa., 1,000 
Wheeling, 2,500 
Louisville, 6.000 
Cincinnati, 8,000 
Individual! subscriptions, 25,000 

Total #148,500 


The amount will be near a quarter of a million 
of dollars before the subscription closes. 

Taunper Storm.—The storm of Friday 25th ult., 
was very severe at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, aud York, Pa. The Patriot records the fol- 
lowing instances of damage. 

Narrow Escape from Lightning.—During the 
severe thunder storm of yesterday, the dwelling of 
Beale H. Richardson, -- on Monument street, 
was struck by lightning. The fluid was attracted 
by the chimney of the back building, which is foar 
stories high. The top of the chimney was consid-; 
erably shattered, portions of the fluid passing down 
the several flues of the chimney, and filling each 
of the stories with smoke and dust ; one of the flues 
was set on fire, but was soon extinguished, owing 
to the fact of the chimney having been swept but 
a short time before. The larger portion of the 
flaid passed into the kitchen, and thence through 
an open window opposite the fire-place, knock:ng 
off the sides of the window in its exit. Portions of 
the family were in two of the rooms where the 
fluid entered, and though greatly alarmed, escaped 
without injury. 

We learn, by the night freight line of the Balti- 
more and Susquehanna Railroad, that the storm of 
last evening was very violent at York, Pa. Dur- 
ing its height, the office of Messrs. A. & E. Den- 
mead & Co., attached to their shed for framing 
bridges, was struck by lightning, killing William 
Wilson, son of Mr. Wilson, tavern keeper at Cock- 
eysville, and stunning Matthew Placide. There 
were several men in the shed, who escaped unhurt. 


Tue Mormons.—lIt is feared, from present ap- 
pearances, that there will be a serious disturbance 
between the Mormons and their enemies before 
long again. ‘The Mormon settlement in Iowa 


jcounty, in the State of Iowa, was, a few days ago, 


in arms, and divided into two parties, pat grace 
each other The Sheriff 

&@ posse to go rectify the matter if ible. 
The difficulty is said to have originated in tab por. 
sonal apprcpriation of the money and effects of the 


company, made by the leader, who has chosen and 
jarmed a body guard for his defence. 


DeatH OF Proressorn Sims.—Rev. Edward D. 


{Sims, Prof. of English Literature, in the Univerei- 


y of Alabama, died suddenly on the 15th inst. 
hile in apparent health, and superintending some 
work in his garden, he suddenly fell, and was borne 
to his dwelling in a state of insensibility, which} 
continued until his death, next.morning. - 

Damaces.—Mr. Willis has recovered $1000 


from the Harlem Railroad Company, for being 


who eagerly seized the opportunity of taking) 


able Dr. William Read, (a member of Gen. Wash- 


thrown from the embankment, in : of 
the axle of the car breaking. Right. If railroa 


injury sustained to person or ty, there would! 
be fewer accidents to record. Mak : 

liable is a much more certain way of curing the 
evil, than indicting engineers and pilots, vr 
should also be punished for criminal neglect. 

Tue Avovst Inrerest.—The Ameri- 
can says:—“ James R. Snowden, Exaq., ‘Treasurer 
of the State of Pennsylvania, is now in this city. 
From a conversation with this gentleman we learn 
that the interest due on the State debt, can only be 
partially paid on the firet of August, and that bills 
will be iss@ed for the unpaid part, redeemable out 
of the first moneys which come into the Treasury.” 


Navat.—Commodore Stockton came down from 
Washington this morning on the Bay line, and we 
learn that the squadron will put to sea early to- 
morning—with sealed orders.— Norfolk 


Sacacrry or a Doc.—A dog, the property of a 
Mr. Miller, who resides at the corner of Sixth and 
Carpenter streets, Southwark, Philadelpha, evinced 
a degree of sagacity so extraordinary, a few days 
since, as to be worthy of notice. A young infant 
had been left asleep by its mother, in the second 
story room of the heuse, and waking up while 
alone, begantocry. The dog was in the room, or 
else being attracted thither by the noise, he deter- 
mined to do something to pacify it. Accordingly, 
he took hold of it by its clothes, lifted it carefully 
up, and carried it safely down to the kitchen, in 


the child lying on the floor, and the dog gambolling 
around it, and occasionally stopping to lick the face 
and hands of his little charge, apparently delighted 
at the feat he had performed. | 


From Wasuinaton Crry.—A correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce says the intelligence by 
the Caledonia awakens deep anxiety as to the 
course which our Government will take on the 
Oregon question, and those questions which are ne- 
cessarily connected with it. The Cabinet was 
called together at eight o’clock on Wednesday 
night, and remained a long time in session. No- 
thing bas transpired as to the views of the Admin- 
istration on the subject, and it is not believed that 
any correspondence of moment has passed between 
the British Minister and the Secretary of State in 
relation to it, since the formation of the Cabinet. 


A Scene at THE Presipent’s House.—An insane 
rson, named Milton Fowler, walked into the 


Madisonian says, carrying under each arm a loaf of 
bread, and in each hand a bottle of wine. Having 
deposited his provisions, with extreme nicety, in a 
safe place, and after resting a few moments on one 
of the very softest cushions of the reception room, 


room of the ladies. They called for assistance and 
he was sent te jail. 


Tue Workine or tHE Mines at the South 
is said to be increasing profitably. A letter from 
Mr. Gibson, of the branch mint, at Charlottesville, 
N. C., published in Silliman’s Journai, states that 
increasing quantities of gold are received at that 
mint, from mines in North Carolina and South Ca- 
rolina, occasionally, also, from Georgia and Alaba- 
ma. Gold buliion, to the value of $272,000, was 
deposited for coinage during the last year, exceed- 
ing, by nearly $100,000, the deposits of any pre- 
ceding yearly period. A man, named Gibson, has 
recently entered extensively upon the business of 
washing for gold. His method of labouring is thus 
described in Mr. Gibson's letter:—*“ He employs) 
flat-boats or scows, which are pushed out into the 
river, and detained at their stations by poles at the 
corners. Three men are employed in each boat, 
who manage two long handled shovels, of peculiar 
construction, for the improvement of which Gibson 
has applied for a patent. ‘The shovels are worked 


| by a long crop-handle, which acts as a lever, and, 


the shaft has several projections, upon which the, 
foot of the workman is placed, according to the, 
depth of the water, to assist in penetrating the 
sand and gravel at the bottom of the stream. A 
man uses one of these shovels on each side of the 
boat, while a third hand pulls at a grape vine, fas- 
tenéed near the lower end of the handle, to raise 
the shovel over the side of the boat, into which he 
empties the contents. Every evening the accumu- 


attached to which is a drainer, with quicksilver, to 
amalgamate the particles of the precious metal. 


ing the owners} 


he drew a knife and attempted to enter the private} 


and steamboat owners were always made liable for) 


the basement cellar, where they were both found,| 


resident’s house at Washington, on Friday, the} _ 


lations are washed at the shore-side, by a rocker,| 


The quality of the gold brought in the amalgam to 
our mint, proves to be above standard.” 

More Streamspoat Acctpents. — The Empire 
steamboat, on her downward passage on Friday 
morning, 25th ult., ran upon the long pier at the 
fuot of Nineteenth street, and sustained consider- 
able damage, knocking off her cut-water and break- 
ing her two forward braces. It is said that she 
ran into the pier twenty-seven feet, the pier not 
being yet planked up. A thick fog had sect in, 
just before the accident. The Knickerbocker was 
behind and 
bell, returned and ‘took off her passengers and bag- 
gage, and also endeavoured to tow her off, but the 
tide had receded too far. ‘he Empire, however, 


taken to the dry dock. We understand that the 


according to their announcement. ‘The Robert L. 
Stevens, when near Caldwell’s Landing, also on 


gine, throwing her walking beam completely 
through the pilot house. The pilot narrowly es- 
caped by jumping out of the window. 


DiseraceruL Arrair—Riot at the University of 


Wednesday, 23d ult., that a disgraceful riot has 
occurred at the University of Virginia, growing out 
of some ill feeling between the students and Prof. 


make it a point to disturb the Faculty, almost 
nightly, and that Prof. Rogers and another of the 
Faculty, openly denounced the proceeding, which 
caused their houses to be mobbed. ‘The college 
windows and doors were also broken open, ‘and 
on Friday night last an attempt was made to blow 
up the old trees around the building. ‘This made 
it necessary fur the Facult 
and finally the military,jand the University is now, 
says the Star, in the possession of 500 soldiers. 
The students have held a meeting and pledged 
themselves to restore order if the military be with- 
drawn; but the Faculty say the 
thing more than pledges: Hon. W. C. Rives ad- 
dressed the Faculty and students on Monday, upon 
the subject. Most of the students have left; the 


present the College appears to be broken up. 


List or Deatus on Boarp THE VaNDALIA.—We 
copy from the Madisonian of Thursday evening 
24th ult., the following -official list of deaths by 
— Fever on board the United States ship Van- 

alia. 

John Overman, Carpenter; Benjamin Crow, 


rose George Sault, O. S.; James Briscoe, boy ; 
ames Fallon, O. S.; George Chambers, marine; 
John Atkins, O. S.; W. P. Channing, ass’t 
surgeon; John L. Ellis, capt. hold ; William Red- 
field, corp. marines; James M. Lockhert, lieut.; 
Geo. M. Hooe, Joseph Tudery, O. S.; Charles 
Schmidt, seaman; Henry Nichols, landsman ; Sam- 
uel Dixon, marine ; Peter McCoy, capt. top. 


Tae Weattnu or THe Nation —The value of all 
the products of the country for 1839, reached the 
sum of $1,200,000,000. According to Mr. Ells- 
worth’s Report for 1844, our Agricultural Products 
are on the increase. The value of nine of the 
principal agricultural products reaches the sum of 
four hundred millions of dollars. The value of 
agricultural articles not enumerated must have been 
large, notwithstanding the low prices .of every 
thing during 1844. Domestic manufactures were 
low throughout the year; but no doubt the value 
of the whole products of the country reached ten 
hundred millions of dollars. Inaddition to the im- 
mense space of individual property under cultiva- 
tion and lying idle in the United States, we possess 
upwards of 1,000,000,000 of public lands. When 
these come under cultivation and the vast amount 
of private lands now only half cultivated are im- 
proved to their utmost capacity, what an amount of 
wealth will it create and whata vast amount of 
population will it support! 


A Peritous Voyvace.—A ent of the 
Boston Journal states that Captain John Carter re- 
cently brought the ship James Calder into port, 
with acargo worth $300,000, under the most tryin 
circumstances; his ship leaking over a iene 
strokes per hour—his crew exhausted and upon 
short allowance— yet notwithstanding these adverse 
circumstances, he gallantly stuck. by the ship, and 
succeeded in bringing her safely into port. 

Tue Lockxep Jaw:—lIt appears that a remedy for 
this horrible disease hasat last been discovered. ‘The 
New York Journal of Commerce records a cure by 
the application of electricity. The patient wasa 


ed her, but hearing the Empire’s 


floated off next morning, and came down, and was 


proprietors of the Knickerbocker, on hearing of the 
accident to the Empire, immediately instituted in- 
quiries as to the speed at which their own boat was 
going, being resolved to keep faith with the public, 


her downward passage, broke some part of her en- 


Virginia.—We learn from the Richmond Star of 


W. E. Rogers. It appears thcre isa Caliathumpian 
band of students attached to the institution, who 


to call on the police,} 


require some-| 


Faculty, it is understood, will resign; and for the 


sailmaker; Joha Kansteiner, marine ; R. S. Moore,| 


young woman, in whom the disease had been brought 


on by cold and fatigue, and the jaws had been closed, 
five days. The electro-galvanic apparatus was ap- 


jaw, and had rot made 
y we befure the complaint was entirely 
removed. 


Licutsinc.—A barn in Dickenson Township, 
New Jersey, was struck by lightning a day or two 
since. ‘The barn contained a large quantity of hay, 
&c., 1 horse, 2 cows, 10 sheep, 15 barrels of flour, 
130 or more bushels of wheat, 1 threshing machine, | 
2 wa ploughs, harrows, and all his farming 
utensils, which were entirely consumed. The whole 
loss is estimated at about $2000. The barn had 
been insured on Saturday previous, to the amount 
of $1000. 


Co.ourep Popucation or Cincinnati.—A special 
census of this class shows the whole number in the 
city to be 2,049. Number who belong to Temper-| 
ance Societies, 509: to Churches, 1000; and 369) 
have been slaves, fur whose redeinption there was 

id (chiefly by themselves) the surn of $166,050. 

hey hold property in the city to the amount of 
$156.100 ‘They have five Churches, three Literary 
Sucieties, and three schools. 


reEtics,—The workmen employed in dig- 
ging the ground in Independence Square, Philedel-| 
phia, in order to make a pathway, found a few pieces 
of old coin—a number of cannen balls, and a button 


with “ A. R.” on it. Some of the coin were dated) 


1798, or else 1698. 


A Sreapy Man.—Mr. Waterhouse of Scarboro, 
Maine, died at that place aged 90 years, in the 
house in which he was born, having never occupied 
any other. He never owed more than two dollars 
atone time. He had 15 children, 10 now living; 
75 grand children, 51 living; and 113 great grand 
children, 97 living. 

Dretomatic.—The Hon. Richard Rush is about 
publishing an account of his embassy to the Court 
of London from 1819 to 1825, embracing the nego- 
ciations on the Oregon question, on the boundary 
line, navigation of the St. Lawrence, right of search, 
é&c. It will be a work of great public interest at 
this crisis. , | 

Tne Burxp.—Mr. Crompton, surgeon oculist to 
Henshaw’s Biind Asylum, estimates the number of 
blind persons in Great Britain and lreland, at 24,000, 
and expresses his conviction that at least one-third 
of these might have had their sight restored. 


Tae [ron Business.—Several old iron furnaces 
in Pennsylvania, are to be renewed—among them 
the Sarah Ann Furnace, near Columbia, and an- 
other near Middletown, Dauphin county. 


Distressine Accipent.—George Lewis, a youth 
of 14 years of age, waa crushed to death on Monday, 
2ist ult. in the ship yard of Col. Colley, at Norfolk, 
by ee entangled in a cog-wheel of the estab- 
lishment. He was the son of a widow, who de- 
pended on his earnings for a.livelihood. 


ReEvics oF THE Ruins in Pitrssurcu.—The Ame- 
rican of that city says :—We saw at Messrs, Bailey, 
Brown & Co’s, a box of 10 by 12 glass, which, 
without materially breaking its form, had been per- 
fectly melted and formed into a solid mass. ‘The 
fracture at one of the corners showed distinctly 
each light, like growths of wood in timber, and as 
white as porcelain. We observed in another place 
large piles of what was once nails, melted into so- 
lid, but distinct masses or loops of iron. At another 
place we saw the remains of a pile of sheet copper, 
cemented firmly together. The fracture exhibited] 
the plates about 1-16 of an inch in thickness, the 
owner of which assured us they were 1-4 of an inch 
thick before the fire. We observe one other thing 
—the superior strength of old brick walls over new, 
with perhaps the single exception of the Mononga- 
hela House, whose walls on the outside were 223 
inches. It isa singular fact, observable, by every 
one who will view the ruins in the range of the 
burning, that scarcely a particle of ashes or re- 
mainder of wood is to be seen, though the fire had 
almost entirely ceased to burn in six hours after it 
broke out. 


Remarxs or Mrs. Mactone Fourp.—The body 


-of Mrs. Maglone was found, one of the victims of 


the Pittsburgh fire in the cellar of Mr. Arthur’s 
store, corner of Second and Grant streets, in that 
city. She lived in one of Becher’s houses in Grant 
between Second and Third streets. During the 
fire she was assisting to carry their furniture into 
the market house, and it is supposed that becoming 
confused’in the smoke, crossed the street and got 
into the entry of Mr. Arthur’sa store, and being 
unable to get out, perished. 3 


Weatner tn Virointa.—The Richmond Whig 
says:— The weather is most propitious for the far- 
mer. We have had plentiful rains, which, with the 
fine weather, will repair the injury from the late 
drought, we hope. e regret to learn that the 
destruction of wheat by the late frosts was much 
greater than we supposed. 


An Army oF Emicrants.—We learn from In- 
dependence, Mo., that the emigrants now near 
that point number about seven thousand, all des- 
tined for Oregon and California. They will start 
about the same time, divided into convenient com- 
for travel'ing with ease and safcty. The 

ndians will not attack a party of five hundred. Of 
course the emigrants, this season, will stand in no 
fear of the red skins, It is astonishing what a tide 
is setting toward the fertile lands on the Pacific. 


A Deravuttinc Dispurser or Pustic Money 
Dismissep.—Captain J. P. Davis, of the seventh 
regiment of infantry, and assistant quartermaster 
in the army, having failed to settle his accounts as 
a disbursing officer with the Treasury Department, 
and the default having been duly reported to the 
President of the United States, pursuant to law, 
the President has directed that the said Captain 
Davis be dismissed from the service, agreeably to 
the provision of the third section of an act entitled 
“an act concerning the disbursement of public 
money,” approved January 31st, 1823. 


Last Likeness or Gen. Jacxson.—Messrs. An- 
thony, Edwards & Vo, New York, received intelli- 
gence from their partner in Nashville, that he had 
succeeded in taking a very excellent Daguerreo- 
type of Gen. Jackson. This is probably the last, 
as the ex-President is evidently near his end, and 
as such will be an object of interest to every body. 
Mr. Anthony went to Tennessee expressly for this 
purpose, found the general confined to his bed, and 
was obliged to remain a week in Nashville till he 
was able to sit up. 


Minerat WEatTH oF THE West.—A keg of ore 
from the copper mine lately discovered on Currant 
River, Shannon county, Mo., was sent to London to 
be analyzed, which yielded of pure Copper, 34.0; 
Tron, partly oxide, 28.0; Zinc, 1.2; Sulphur, 1.68; 
Silex, 1.4; Alumine, 0.5; Water, 3.0; Oxygen 
and carbonic acid, 5.1. This shows that the Mis- 
souri copper mines are the richest in the world, 
yielding between four and five times as much pure 
copper as the Cornwall mines in England. This 
ore, as taken from the mine, is worth $115 per ton, 
and is almost inexhaustible. 

A discovery has been made of a valuable copper 
mine near Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbour, Lake 
Superior, which is supposed to be richer. than any 
other in the United States. At the surface, it is 


about twenty inches wide, spreading out as it deep-| 


ens, and it is supposed to be at least three miles in 
length. Specimens of the ore have been raised 
which warrant the belief that the mine averages 
75 per cent., pure copper. Particles of silver and 
gold have been found intermixed with the copper, 
and it is calculated that the mine will easily yield 
$6,000,000 annually. 

This is not the most valuable bed of ore, as it 
seems, from representations of Mr. Mendenhall, the 
conductor of the Lake Superior mining operations ; 
he says that permission has been obtained to trans- 
port 1000 tons of mineral to Boston for smelting, 
and that so rich is the ore that it commands $200 
per ton at the works in that city. 


Lyncn Worx.—There was an affray between 
certain “regulators” and some persons whom they 
suspected of horse-thieving, &c., in Lincoln county, 
Missouri, on the 11th ult., in which two of the sus- 
pected were shot—one mortally—and two of the 
regulators were severely wounded. One of them 
died the next day. There were women in the fight, 
one of whom stabbed a regulator, and her sister was 
shot through the hand. 


Paupsrism.—The Secretary of State in New 
York reports that, according to the county returns 
which have reached him, there were in 1842 26,- 
114 regular paupers in the State; that of these 
6285 became paupers through intemperance ; 4406 
from sickness; 6716 from destitution, misfortune, 
&c. The pauper tax of the State is now $600,000. 
Of the whole number returned, 14,435 were na- 
tives of the United States, 7279 of Ireland, 157:3 
of England, 751 of Germany, 193 of Scotland, 275 
of France, and 510 coloured persons.—N. Y. Cou. 

Tue Swa.ttow.—The persons employed in rais- 
ing the wreck of the Swallow, succeeded in com- 

leting their arrangements on Saturday, 26th vlt., 
by placing immense pieces of timber across her in 
three places, resting upon the barge Champlain on 
one side, and the De Witt Clinton on the other, 
and having passed as many large chains under the 
wreck, commenced raising her. On Sunday eve- 
ning, about three o’clock, they had succeeded in 


getting her clear of the bottom, when the cables| 


and chains by which she was made fast to the! 
shore were parted by the force of the tide, and the 
wreck with the barges attached, swung round with 
stern pointing into the stream. Soon after the 
barge De Witt Clinton, whose seams were either 
previously open, or were opened by the straining 
of the timbers across her, was discovered to be in 
a sinking condition, with from two and a half to three 
feet of water in ber hold. Under these circum- 
stances, there was no alternative but to let the 
wreck go again, which was accordingly done, and 
she now rests upon the bottom some two or three 
feet deeper than before. Pumps have been rigged on 
board the De Witt, and when we were at the wreck 
jocenees morning, there were six in full operation. 

early all the hands were engaged upon them, and 
we were informed that they had already gained 
several inches. It is now the intention of the con- 
tractor to withdraw the De Witt as soon as she can 
be pumped out, and substitute another barge. This 
will involve a great deal of labour, as all the heavy 
timbers will have to be removed and replaced, be- 
fore ~ can again commence raising the wreck. 
This will probably cause a delay of nearly or quite 
another week. One thing, however. is favourable; 
she now lies in a much better position for raising 
her than before. We understand it is the intention, 
as soon as she is raised, to tow her upon the beach 
at high tide, about four miles above Athens, and 
when the tide recedes to examine her cabins to as- 
certain whether there are any more persons drowned 
than those already recovered.—Hud. Repub. 


gencer contradicts, in the most positive terms, the 
rumours which have been set afloat in respect to 
an Extra Session of Congress, on account of the 
Oregon question. 


A Wovutp-sr Nun.—The Miss Platt, who was 
saved from the wreck of the Swallow by the gene- 
rous devotion of Mr. Hicks, was from Detroit and 
had eloped from that city to enter a nunnery. The 
Brattleboro’ Pheenix says, she is the daughter of 
Z. Platt, Esq. formerly attorney general of Michi- 
gan, and was in all the bloom of belle-hood, and 


tiful, fascinating in her manners, and of a highly 
cultivated mind. 

Those who have been in the habit of party going 
at Detroit, within the last few years, can but have 
agra recollections of the charming Miss Corne- 
la Platt. Her friends are Protestants, and we be- 
lieve, Episcopalians. Her elopement was connived 
at by the Catholic Bishop, Le Fevre, who furnished 
her with money and wardrobe. She took nothing 
whatever from her father’s house. Itis given asa rea- 
son for this conduct, “ that she was tired to death of 
flirtation.” Whether her cold, dark bath in the 
Hudson will cool ber devotion, and win her back to 
the world, remains to be seen. 


An Ancient anp VENERABLE Ecco.—We have 
been presented, by a friend in New Bedford, with 
an Egg of which the following inscription, which 
is borne upon it, gives the history: “ Presented by 
Captain R. C. Crocker, of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, April, 1844. This is the Egg of a Pen- 
guin, taken from the Island of Ichaboe, in Decem- 
ber, 1844, fifty eight feet below the surface of 
Guano, and allowing the accumulation to be one 

‘eighth of an inch per annum, (the island being half 
a mile long, and a quarter of a mile wide,) it must 
be 6408 years old.”— Boston Ailas. 


Texan Secretary or State.—Dr. Ashbel Smith, 
Texan Secretary of State, arrived in this city. 
yesterday afternoon 28th ult., and Jeaves this morn- 
ing, via New Haven, for Boston, whence he will 
sail in the steamer of May for England and France. 
We learn that Dr. Smith came by way of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers, and has not been to Wash- 
ington.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM HAYTI. 


Invasion of Haytt.—We learn from the New 
Orleans Picayune, of the 16th inst., that advices 
have been received from Jamaica, stating that He- 
rard, the ex-President of Hayti, left Jamaica upon 
his expedition to regain the Chief Magistracy of 
the black republic, on the 29th of March. He pur- 
chased the Colombian schooner La Granada for 
that object, and set sail with the Commissioners 
who went to Jamaica to urge his return to Hayti. 
His destination was Port au Prince. Great excite- 
ment prevailed at Port au Prince at the Jast ac- 


Rumours Contrapicrep.—The National Intelli-| 


the acknowledged belle of the city. She is beau-| 


counts, and preparations were on foot to prevent 
the landing of Herard. ‘The schooner Fashion had 
returned to Kingston from that port, where she 
was not allowed even to Jand her cargo. 

The Boston Post of yesterday gives the following 
confirmation of the above: - 

Captain Beaman of the St. Thomas, arrived yes- 
terday in 27 days from Aux Cayes, informs us that 
a great excitement existed when he left, in conse 
quence of the discovery of Herard, the banished ex- 
president’s plot to take possession of Hayti. It 
seems he was to land on the South-west end of the 
island, collect his forces of those friendly to him, 
and take possession of all the principal places by 
surprise. ‘The whole was discovered by the inter- 
ception of some of his letters. Many suspected 
citizens were arrested and in prison. This threat- 
ened revolution had a disastrous effect on business. 
The harbour was strictly blockaded. No Haytien 
vessel was allowed to leave the port, not even a 
small boat, under any pretence; the penalty was 
seizure and imprisonment of the crew. It was de- 
creed that any banished person found on the island 
should be forthwith shot; the fact of his appear- 
ance being proof enough tgt he was concerned in 
the conspiracy against tf® government. It was 
believed that the early discovery of the plot would 
effectually prevent its consummation. 

Stull Later from Hayti.—We learn from Captain 
Wilson, of the brig Republic, who arrived this 
morning from Port Republican, whence he sailed 
on the 14th, that Herard was reported to have sail- 
ed from Jamaica on the 29th of March; that his 
vessel, a schooner, had been seen near the coast of 
Hayti, and that there had been an engagement be- 
tween it and a gun-boat. President Guerriere had 
proclaimed martial law, and stationed guards all 
along the coast. Soldiers were patroling the streets 
of Port Republic, and forcibly enlisting all who 
could bear arms. 

Business was at a stand. No cofee in the mar- 
ket, owing to the want of men to bring it in from 
the plantations. American produce abundant. 

President Guerriere had caused a number of sus- 
pected persons to be arrested and shot. 

Captain Wilson adds that ex-President Boyer had 
made a demand on the Haytien government for all 
his property. It was thought at Port Republican 
that he was assisting Herard.—Com. Adv. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The New York Courier has digested the latest 
accounts from Switzerland, which leave little 
hope of a friendly and peaceful termination of the 
difficulties existing there. A conflict of arms in 
Lucerne is deemed unavojdable, if indeed it had 
not already commenced. The free corps which 
the Diet voted were unlawful and of which it or. 
dered the dissolution, revolted at Argau, the capital 
of Argovia, and were joined by volunteers, from 
Bale in the country—who had previously seized 
upon two cannons, and the ammunition in the arse- 
nal at Leichtal. A body of 15,000 of these revolt- 
ers were in march: for Lucerne. The Prussian min- 
ister had called upon the Diet to take measures to 
prevent the invasion of Lucerne, and Wurtemberg 
had marched troops towards the border, and had re- 
called all its subjects from Switzerland. 

The Journal des Debats of 3d April,says: “* We 
just learn that on the frst of this month, the free 
corps of Argau, reinforced by volunteers and by 
some exiles from Lucerne, had entered the canton 
of Lucerne, and advanced beyond Sarzee, a small 
town about five leagues from the capital, which 
was only defended by two thousand men, and would 
therefore, it is supposed, yield. 

The political correspondent of the Courier des 
Etats Unis, dating from Paris on the 2d ult., re- 
fers as probable to a meeting, that day, of a Coun- 
cil of Ministers, under the guidance of the king, in 
order to take into consideration the state of. affairs 
in Switzerland, and despatches of a very grave 
character had been sent by the Minister of foreign 
Affairs to the French Minister in Switzerland. 

We do not find in the papers any allusion to the 
part the Jesuits themselves are about to take, un- 
der these threatening circumstances other than 
this, that a paper a the Universe, printed at 
Rome, announces that “ the General of the Jesuits 
was taking measures for expediting into Switzer- 
land forthwith, the brethren invited by the canton 
of Lucerne.” | 


MEXICO AND TEXAS. 

The N.O. Picayune of the 17th ult. gives transla- 
tions of a note from the Mexican Foreign Minister to 
Mr. Shannon, dated March 28, and of a circular 
addressed by the same functionary to the European 

- Ministers. 

The first announces the close of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Governments of Mexico and the 
United States, and the determination of Mexico to 
oppose the annexation of Texas to the United 
States with all the decision due to her own honour 
and sovereignty. 


- death ; and in his own person he was made to suffer greatly, 


‘There is, besides, the circular addressed to the 


various ambassadors at Mexico, setting forth the 
annexation cf Texas to this country as an invasion 
of the rights of Mexico, and characterizing it in 
denunciatory terms. : 

The New Orleans papers declare their unquali- 
fied belief in the determination of the Texan Gov- 
ernment to delay action on the annexing resolu- 
tions to the last possible moment. ‘They say that 
Mr. Smith, the Texan Secretary of State, is now 
on his way to Boston, where he will take the 
steamer of the Ist proximo for England. 

Tex Days Later From Mexico.—Mr. Shannon's 
answer to the Mexican minister, and reply thereto. 
—An extra from the office of the New Orleans Pic- 
ayune of the 20th, furnishes us with ten days later 
news from Mexico. The dates are from Vera 
Cruz to the 11th ult. Mexico has not yet declared} 
war agnings the United States, but the official pa- 
per, El Diario del Gobierno, of the 3d ult., announces; 
that it is in possession of certain movements on the 
part of the Government of a warlike character, 
which it is constrained to withhold from the public, 
as secresy is the soul of military operations. ‘The 
journal trusts that the speedy and successful issue 
of these operations wi'l soon relieve the public cu- 
riosity in regard to them. Letters had been re- 
ceived in Vera Cruz from the American Minister, 
Mr. Shannon, who had retired to Tacubaya. that he 
would leave for the United States in a few days. It 
is probable that he is only awaiting despatches 
which he knows to be on their way to him, befure 
taking leave of Mexico. 


Earthquake in Mexico.—The New Orleans Bee 
publishes a letter received by a merchant of that 
city, with the Vera Cruzano of the 12th, containing 
the account of an awful earthquake, which desolat-| 
ed the city of Mexico on the 7th ult. 

At the moment we write, says the Siglo of the 
Sth, the inhabitants of the capital of the republic 
are still under the influence of the horrors excited 
by the earthquake of yesterday, the disastrous effects 
of which we are still imperfectly acquainted with. 
Yesterday at 52 minutes past 3 o’clock, P. M., the 
oscillations began, slight at first and then stronger. 
‘lhe direction of the motion appeared to be North 
and South. It lasted about two minutes. The 
shocks were terrible, nothing like them was ever 
experienced before, and the condition of the build- 
ings too surely proves the absence of all exaggera- 
tion. 

We were by chance upon the great square at the 
time and we witnessed a spectacle not easily for- 
gotten. In an instant the multitude, but a moment 
previous tranquil and listless, were upon their knees, 
praying to the A)mighty and counting with anxiety 
the shocks which threatened to convert the most 
beautiful city in the New World into a vast thea- 
tre of ruins. The chains surrounding the portico 
were violently agitated ; the flags of the pavement} 
yawned open, the trees bent frightfully, the build- 
ings and lofty edifices oscillated to and fro; the im- 
mense arrow which crowns the summit of the ca- 
thedral vibrated with astonishing rapidity. At 56 
minutes past 3 the movement had ceased. 

It is impossible yet to ascertain the extent of 
destruction. Not a house or a door but bears the 
mat ks of this terrible calamity. Many of them are 
cracked and greatly injured, others are tottering, 
and others fallen. San Lorenzo, La Misericordia, 
Tompeate, Zapo, and Victoria streets and the Grand 
street have particularly suffered. The aqueducts 
were broken in several places. The bridge of Te- 
zontlale is demolished. ‘The Hospital of Saint La- 
zarus is in ruins, and the churches of San Lorenzo 
and San Ferdinand greatly injured. The magnifi- 
cent chapel of Saint Teresa no longer exists. At 
the first shock the cupola, a building of astonishing 
strength and great beauty fell, and was soon follow- 
ed by the vault beneath the tabernacle and the ta- 
bernacle itself. 

Fortunately all those in a church so much fre- 
quented, succeeded in escaping. At eight o’clock 
last evening, seventeen persons had been taken 
from the ruins of other buildings and carried to the 
Hospital. 

At three quarters past six, and a quarter past 
seven, two more shocks were felt. ‘hey were, 
however, slight, and occasioned but a temporary 
renewal of terror. 3 

The authorities did every thing that zeal and 
humanity could suggest, to carry help to the vic- 
tims, and restore the aqueducts which furnish wa- 
ter to the city. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, the 25th of March, at Grand T'ra-. 
verse Bay, Michigan, by the Rev. Peter Dougherty, Mr. 
RosBert CAMPBELL, to Miss Mary ROLETTE, of Mackinac, 
Michigan. 


OBITUARY. 
Died, on Wednesday morning, the 16th ult., at his resi- 
dence in Millerstown, Adams county, the Rev. WiLLIAm 
Paxton, D. D., in the eighty-seventh year o! his age. Dr. 


Paxton prosecuted his theological studies under the tuition} 
ofthe Rev. Mr. Sample, formerly pastor of the Presbyterian| 


church of Lancaster and Leacock, in Lancaster county, Pa. 
He was licensed as a probationer to the Gospel Ministry by 
the Presbytery of New Castle. Soon after his licensure he 
visited Adams county, ahd preached to the people of Lower 
Marsh-creek church, by whom he was svon afterwards call- 
ed to become their pasior. On the 3d day of October, 1792, 
he was ordained to the Gospel Ministry, and installed pastor 
over the above named church by the Presbytery of Carlisle. 
He exercised the office of pastor in that church, with great 
acceptance to his people, until the 13th day of October, 1841 ; 
when, at his own request, (a request founded on the infirmi-} 
ties of age) the Presbytery dissolved the pastoral relation. It 
is worthy of remark, that during the forty-nine years of his 

toral life, he — if ever, disappointed his congregation, 

a failure in attendance upon the duties of the sanctuary, 
No inclemency of weather ever prevented him from direct-| 
ing his steps to God’s house, and preaching the gospel to 
those who might not be prevented, from the same cause, 
from attending upon his ministry. As to talents, Dr. 
Paxton might have claimed an equality with the first class 
in our country. P of an intellect profound and dis- 
criminating, he had accustomed himself to deep research into 
the principles of things—to careful analysis of complex sub- 
jects —to critical investigation, and to minute exegesis of the 
sacred text. And his pulpit performances ever bore testi- 
mony to the extent and variety of his acquisitions. His 
sermons, uniformly, were rich in thought, always exhibitirg, 
with great force and plainness, the fundamental! doctrines of 
the gospel. In his private intercourse, Dr. Paxton was re- 
for affectionate simplicity. He was unassuming 
as a child—claiming no distinctions above the plainest ind1- 
vidual, and appearing to be conscious of no superiority to 
them, either in understanding or knowledge. His habits 
were domestic, perhaps to a fault. The circle around his 
own hearth afforded him so great delight, that he seldom, 
if ever, sought enjoyment abroad. But although he loved 
domestic confinement so much, his door was ever open to 
his acquaintances and friends, and none ever left his house 
without feelings of gratitude for his society and hospitality. 
As a Christian, it was Dr. Paxton’s object to cultivate the 
habit of an intelligent piety. The spirituality of his conver- 
sation, his prayers, and his preaching, bore ample testimony 
to the fervency of his devotion to his God. During the last 
ten years of his life, he was made to taste the bitter cup both 
of relative and personal affliction. ‘Three loving children 
of this loving father, were successively removed from him by 


from lingering disease ; yet he never murmured at the Divine 
procedure—his strong confidence was founded upon the 
merits of that Saviour whose gospel he was permitted to 
preach for nearly half a century. How solemn and im- 
pressive are the reflections which crowd in upon the mind, 
while recording the decease of this venerable minister of 
Christ! Of those who composed the Presbytery of Carlisle; 
when he became a member of that body, but one is yet 
alive! Black,and Davidson, and Henderson, and Waugh, 
and McKnight, and King, and Nesbitt, and Williams, and 
others with whom he associated in his youthful days, have 
all, long since, slept in death. Hehasat last followed them 
to the grave, and with them, has received the reward of his 
ministry. Nineteen-twentieths of those who first sat under 
his ministry, and to whom he first administered the seals of 
God’s covenant, have, a since,“ gone the way of ail 
flesh.” ‘Their children, and their children’s children have 
enjoyed his ministration. But the aged man of God has at 
last followed those to whom he first ministered, into eterni- 
ty. His mortal remains now sleep composedly the sleep of 
death by their side. His brow. as well as theirs, now bears 
the impress of death’s cold signet. His cheek, as well as 
theirs, is now clothed with death's pale colours, And his 
stately form, as well as theirs, is now crushed in the dust, 
from which it will not arise until the morning of the re- 
surrection. ‘¢ And I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto 
me write—Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from 
henceforth—yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours, and their works do follow them.” .& 


Died, on Monday, the 7th of April, 1845, at the house of 
her son-in-law, Mr. John Irvine, in Penn’s Valley, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. lsapeLLa Ranxin, wile of Mr. 
John Rankin, or many years a resident of Bellefonte. She 
was the daughter of Mr. William Dundass, a native of Ire- 
land, who emigrated to this country when the subject of this 
notice was two years of age. She was born December 10th, 
1787, and wis a few months over fifty-seven yearsold when 
she died. Mrs. Rankin was for many years a member of 
the Presbyterian church, which she adorned by her truly 
Christian walk and conversation. Religion was a subject) 
in which she always manifested a deep ioterest. Her place 
in the prayer meeting and the house of God, was never va- 
cant unless her absence was caused by sickness or domestic} 
care; and to have her children walk in the ways of God, 
was the source to her of the greatest anxiety, and the object 
of fervent desire and unceasing prayer. rs. Rankin was 
naturally kind and amiable, and 1 qualities sanctifi- 
ed by Divine grace, rendered her character peculiarly 
attractive and lovely. While she was actively benevo- 
lent—ever ready to assist with heart and hand the desti- 
tute and the afflicted—she was perhaps more distinguish. 
ed for the passive graces of the Christian. She | 
ed in an eminent degree that meek and quiet spirit which 
in the sight of God is of great price. Humility, too, was a 
marked trait in her character. She minded not high things, 
but condescended to those of low estate. She was patient 
under affliction , in the severest trials, she bowed with sweet 
and ca'm submission to the will of her heavenly Father. 
In her long and protracted illness, she was perfectly resign-| 
ed, and waited with Christian camposure for the summons) 
of her Lord and Saviour to call her home. Her manners} 
were soft and gentle, and her countenance always wore 
a benignant expression, the true index of a tender and be 
volent heart. She was remarkable for her hospitality’ 
few persons in the same circumstances of life exercised thi 
virtue to a greater extent. In a large circle of friends and 
connexions, not many days passed in which some did not eat 


re liberally in her consideration and bounty ;—their tale 


distress was never heard without sym 


thy, nor were 
their wants, as far as prudent benevolence 


ated, suffered 


chamber of the sick—tender, 
in her attentions. For several years previous to her last 
sickness, she was afflicted with ion of the liver. Some- 
thing more than a year befure her death she was seized 
with a violent inflammation of the lungs, and ee. t very 
low—so much so that her life was despaired of. trary 
to expectation, she recovered partially, but never to such a 
degree as to warrant the hope of her restoration to entire 
health. Her lu ing extensively diseased, she |i 
through another year, till she gradually and gently sunk into 
the arms of death. ‘The writer of this brief sketch had not 
the melancholy satisfaction of being present with her in her 
final sickness and death, but is informed she retained her 
mental faculties to the last, and died having a full confidence 
in her Redeemer. “ Mark the perfect man, and beliold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” She lived a 
Christian—she died a Christian. May her failing mantle 
drop on her surviving children, and may they walk in her 
steps. Her mortal remains were deposited in the grave 
yard at Bellefonte, beside the sleeping dust of her mother 
and daughter, there to lie, till the resurrection morn, under 
the watchiul eye and restoring hand of him who is the re- 
surrection and the life. A. 


Died, on the 1st of March, in Lafayette county, Mississippi 
Samuet M., son of and Magy Suives 
aged eleven years and four months, alter an illness of six 
weeks. Samuel was a member of the Sabbeth-school in 
Hopewell Presbyterian church. He had manifested a deep 
concern for the salvation of his soul for a considerable time 

vious to his illness. His diligence in the study of the 
ible, his serious attention to the means of in public, 
and his retirement for private devotion, attracted the atten- 
tion of his parents, who had felt a very deep solicitude for 
his spiritual welfare. He frequently conversed with his 
rents upon the subject of a saving interest in the Lord 
esus Christ: but he did not give a full or satisfactory evi- 
dence of having passed from death unto life until the second 
day of hissickness. His father, (while not a hending 
that his sickness would be unto death,) asked him, if it 
should please the Lord to take him, whether he would not 
be afraid to die? He answered “ No; and when asked 
why he would not be afraid; he replied that he would be 
happy, for he believed that he had given his heart to Christ. 


During his illness, he would say to his wee mother— 
“Do not grieve, you did not make me sick. It was the 
Lord ; and I feel that I can love him more than ever.” He 


called his father to him, and thanked him that he had faith- 
fully instructed him, and pointed him to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He then called his brothers and sisters, and told 
them to obey their parents, and pray to the Lord to pardon 
their sins, or they would never reach heaven. He was 
much engaged in prayer during the whole of his sicknesa, 
and frequently would sing praises to the Lord. He several 
times expressed an anxiety to die, but said if it was the 
Lord's will to spare him, he would be thankful to remain 
with his parents. When the Saviour’s name was mentioned 
he appeared to forget his pains, and to be lost in praise to 
his Redeemer. He continued in this state of mind, without 
a doubt of his acceptance, until he expired.— Communicated. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. - 


The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church acknowledges the receipt of one hundred and three 
dollars, from the Presbyterian church, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 


through N. Wakely, Esq., Mobile, Alabama. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Treasurer of the Fheological Semmmary of the Presby- 
terian Church, at Princeton, New Jersey, acknowledges 
the receipt of the following sums, for Professors’ Salaries 
from November 18. 1844, to April 18, 1845. , 

From Duane Street congregation, New York, $316.03. 
Mansfield cong. New Jersey, $50. Bedford cong. New 
York, $25. Mrs.'I’. P. Devereux, Raleigh, N.C. $10. 2d 
Pres. cong. Freehold shore, N. J. $1.50. Towanda, Pa. 
congregation, $5.—Total $407 53 

James S. Green, Treasurer, $c. 


The Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Bible Soci 
will be held on the first Wednesday of May next. Auxiliary 
Bible Societies which have not yet forwarded their reports, 
are particularly requested to transmit them, if ible, 
the first day of May. Auxiliary societies formed during the 
year, as also others previously existing, are requested to for- 
ward the names of their officers. Statements respecting the 
sap of distribution in the different counties, are particu- 

arly desirable. Funds in the treasury of auxiliaries, dona- 
tions, and collections, should be forwarded as soon as possi- 
ble, to appear in the Treasurer's Report of the present year. 
James W. Dae, General Agent Pa. Bib. Soe. 


NOTICE. 


bers of “ the Corporation for the Relief of and Distress- 
ed Presbyterian Ministers, and the Poor and Distressed Wi- 
dows and Children of Presbyterian Ministers,” that the 
annual meeting of the said Corporation .s to take place on 
the 16th day of May next, in the Lecture.room of the Sixth 
Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, at 5 o’clock, P. M., for 
the despatch of all the business that may then be brought 
before the Board. ASHBEL GREEN, 
Secretary of the Corporation. 


SUPPLIES APPOINTED BY THE PRESBYTERY OF 
DONEGAL. 


Chanceford.—May, 3d Sabbath, Mr. Boyer, (to administer 
the Lord's Supper.) June, Ist Sabbath, Mr. Bayless.—3d 
Sabbath, Mr. Bayless.—5th Sabbath, Mr. Smith. July, 2d 
Sabbath, Mr. Bayless.—4th Sabbath, Mr. Parke. August, 
2d Sabbath, Mr. Finney.—4th Sabbath, Mr. Bayless. Pp 
tember, lst Sabbath, Mr. Owen.—3d Sabbath, Mr. Dickey. 


Sabbath, Mr. McNair.—5th Sabbath, Mr. Rutter. July,4th 
Sabbath, Mr. Bozgs. August, 4th Sabbath, Mr. Dickey. 
September, 3d Sabbath, Mr. Bayless. 

rove.—June, 3d Sabbath, Mr. Dickey.—5th Sabbath, Mr. 
Nevin. July, 2d Sabbath, Mr. Latta—4th Sabbath, Mr. 
Wallace. August, 2d Sabbath, Mr. Timlow.—4ih Sabbath, 
Mr. Nevin. September, Ist Sabbath, Mr. McCarter. 

Published by order of Presbytery. 
ALFRED Nevin. Stated Clerk. 


SABBATH EVENING SERVICES. 
The Presbyterian Churches in Philadelphia, hold Sabbath 
evening services each month as follows: 
CHURCHES. 


PASTORS. EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr.Cuyler, . Ist Sabbath of montk 
Central Church, Kev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do.. 
Scots Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 
Union Church, Rev. Mr. Stewart, Ist do, 
4th Church, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do, 
7th Church, | Rev. Mr. Lord, — each do. 
North Church, Rev. Mr. Janeway, 2d do. 
6th Church, Rev. Dr. Jones, 3d do. 
9h Church, Rev. Mr. "Tudehope, 3d do. 
10th Church, Rev. Dr. Boardman, last do. 
Cohocksink, Rev. Mr. Gaston, do. do. 


NTERESTING AND VALUABLE WORK.— The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication have just published, 
NARRATIVE OF A MISSION OF INQUIRY. ‘TO THE JEWS, FROM 
THE Cuurcu oF Scor.ianp in 1839. 575 pages 12mo. bound 
in half calf, illustrated with many superior wood engrav- 
ings and threemaps. Price 25. 

‘This book needs only to be seen to insure it a place in the 
library of every one who admires graphic delineations of 
plates and manners, intere@§ng narratives of personal ad- 
venture, and clear illustrations comes facis and pro 
cies, all giving evidence that the authors’ hearts were pow- 
erfully influenced by love to God and to his ancient cove- 
nant people. 

The price is put urcommonly low, that it may be brought 
within the reach of all classes of readers. 3 

For sale at the Corner of Geo 

may 3 JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


ATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, AND WHITBY’S 
COMMENTARIES.—Subscribers to the above work 

are notified that No. 44, just published, will aos the 
Old Testament. Those who have not yet obtained all the 
No.’s to complete their sets, are requested to do so before 
the work is finished, as the stock on hand will then be bound 
up in volumes, and the publishers will not be able to sup- 
y odd No’s. 


Testament) will be 374 cents to non-subscribers. The pub- 
lishers therefore request those who may yet be desirous of 
subscribing at 25 cents per No. toattend to the same previ- 
ous to the publication of No. 45, . 
CAREY & HART, 
may 3—It 126 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ERIES No. IL—NEW AND BEAUTIFUL SERIES 


American Sunday School Union. Series No. Il., of twen- 
ty-four attractive little books, of four pages each, with a 
a neat and appropriate cut. Six ror aCrnt. The follow- 
ing are the titles of this series. ‘The titles of No. 1, were 
given in our last. | 

All the World on Stilts.—Signs.—Fourth Commandment 
Broken.—Little Jane.—A Deed of Love.—The Lurking 
Enemy, or the Safest Place in the Cage.—The G 
Ruined Him.—Harvest Close upon Seed-time.—What is it 
fora Child to Know the Apprentice.— 
Pull it up by the Root—The Fish which Brought Money 
to Christ.—Daily Mercies.—Death of Litthe Mary.—The 
Fruitless Fig Tree or New Year’s Thoughts—The Great 
Cana', or all Have Something to do.—The Bible is True. 
The Home Made Boy.—The Baby is with God.—The Wise 
Man.—The Traveller's Prayer.—Give us this day our Daily 
Bread.—The Flower Beds. —Parental Anxiety. 

For . / at the Depository, No. 146 Chestnut st. Philad. 

may < 


PPLETON’S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. — A 
Book for universal Reference.—The World in a Pock- 
et Book; or Universal Popular Statistics, relating to the 
Commerce, Agriculture, Religion, lation, History, Lit- 
erature, Discoveries, &c. &c., of every nation of the Globe. 
By W.H. Crump. Third edition, one neat volume, 18mo. 
bound in embossed cloth, extra. Price 50 cents. 
_ Three Experiments of Living and other Tales.—Contain- 
ing Living Within the Means; Living Up to the Means; 
and Living Beyond the means; Elinor or the Sequel ; and 


One neat volume, 18mo. Price 63 cents. : 

The World Before You ; or the Log Cabin. By the author 
of Three Experiments of Living, &e. One handsome vo- 
lume, 16mo., with steel frontispiece. Price 50 cents. 

True Politeness ; or the ies’ Book of Etiquette, 32mo. 
cloth, extra gilt and gilt edges. Price 25 cents. 

Politeness for Everybody ; or the Gentleman’s Book of 

iquette. 32mo. Price 25 cents. 

oral Tales, 
ing Forester ; 


the Prussian Vase. Embellished with 
onpeat designs, by Darley. 18mo. Price 38 cents. 
ust published GEO. 8. APPLETON, 
Publisher and Importer of Foreign Books, — 
april 26 148 Chestnut street, below Seventh, Phila. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Canrist on Cross; An E 
J sition of the Twenty second Psalm. By the Rev. John 


Stevenson. First American, from the tenth 
12mo. Price $1. 
_ Tae Live anp Power or Gopuiness, Described 
in a Series of Discourses. By Alexander McLeod, D, D., 
late pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian church, New York. 
Fourth edition. With an Introductory Essay, by John Niel 
McLeod,D.D. 12mo, Price 75 cenis. 

CounskLs OF THE AGED To THE Youna. By A. Alexan- 
der, D. D. To which is added, “ ety.” By Rich- 
ard Cecil. sae. neat cloth, gilt edge. Price 314 cents, 

ROBERT CARTER, New York and Pittsburgh, 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, Philadelphia. may 


at her table, or repose under ber roof, ene 


to go unrelieved. She was in a high degree useful in the | 
mpathizing, and unwearied | 


Notice, agreeably to charter, is hereby given tothe mem- - 


Martic.—May, 1st Sabbath, Mr. McCarter. June, Ist. 


e and Seventh sts. Philad. — 


The price of No 45, and all after (containing the New — 


OF CHILDREN'S TRACTS.—Just published by the | 


Rich Enough. A Tale of the Times. Twenty-first edition. . 


aria Edgeworth. Part Ist. Contain- 
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“NOT ON THE BATTLE 


Not on‘e field of battle, when I die! 
Nor let the reeking knife, 


_ knewthat beauty’s eye 
Io all. the brighter where gay pennanis fly, 
And.brazen helmets dance, 
flashes on the lifted lance : 
know. that bards have sung, 
- Amd people shouted till the welkin rung 
In-bonour of the brave 
Who the battle-field have found a grave. 
that o'er their bones 
Have grateful hands piled monumental stones. 
; Some of those piles I’ve seen : 
The one at Lexington, upon the green 
Where the first blood was shed, 
That to my country’s independence led ; 
Others, on our shore, 
The « Monument” at Baltimore, 
And that on Bunker’s Hull. 
Ay, and abroad, a few more famous still : 
Thy “ tomb,” Themistocles, 
‘That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas, 
And which the waters kiss 
That issue from the gulf of Salamis. 
, * And thine, too, have I seen, 
‘Thy mound of earth, Patroclus, robed in green, 
, like a natural knoll, 
Sheep climb and nibble over, as they stroll, 
, Watched by some turbaned boy, <i 
‘Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 


Such lionours grace the bed, 
¥ know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 
And hears, as life ebbs out, ; 
The conquered flying; and the conqueror’s shout. 
But, as his eye:grows dim, . 
‘What is a column or a mound to him? 
What, to the parting soul, 
The mellow note of bugles?.. What the ro]l 
_* Ofdrums? No: let me die 
“Where the blue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, 
the soft summer air, 
As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 
And from my forehead dries 
‘The deatli-damp as it gathers, and the skies 
“all Seem waiting to receive 
My soul to their clear depths? Or let me leave 
| The world, when round my ted 
Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered, 
And the calm voice of prayer } 
And holy hymning shal! my soul prepare 
. To go and be at rest . 
‘With kindred spirits—spirits who have blessed 
The human brotherhood | 
By labours, cares, and counsels for their good. 
. And im my dying hour, 
When riches, fame, and honour have no power 
To bear the spirit up, 


_ Or from my lips to turn aside the cup 


_ That all must drink at last, 
O, let me draw refreshment from the past ! 
. Then let my soul run back, 
With peace and joy, along my earthly track, 
a: And see that all the seeds 
That I have scattered there, in virtuous deeds, 
Have sprung up, and have given, 


Already, fruits of which to taste in heaven ! 


And though no grassy mound 


Or granite pile say “tis heroic ground 


Where my remains repose, 
Sull will I hope—vain hope, perhaps! that those 
' ‘Whom I have striven to bless, 
The wanderer reclaimed, the fatherless, 
| May stand around my grave, 
With the poor prisoner, and the poorest slave, 
And breathe an humble prayer, 


‘That they may die like him whose bones are mouldering 
there, 


apt BE KIND. 

Be kind to thy father—for when thou wert young, 
Who loved thee so fondly as he? 

He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongue, 
And joined in thy innocent glee. 

Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
His locks intermingled with gray ; 

His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold— 
Thy father is passing away. 


Be kind to thy mother—for lo! on her brow 
May traces of sorrow be seen ; 
Oh, well mayest thou cherish and comfort her now, 
For loving and kind hath she been. : 
Remember thy mother—four thee will she pray 
As long as God giveth her breath ; 
With accents of kindness, then, cheer her lone way | 
Even to the dark valley of death. 


Be kind to thy brother—his heart will have dearth, 
If the smile of thy love be withdrawn— 
‘The flowers of feeling will fade at their birth, 
If the dew of affection be gone. 
Be kind to thy brother—wherever you are, . 
The love of a brother shall be 
An ornament purer and richer by far 
Than pearls from the depths of the sea. 


‘Be kind to thy sister—not Miny may know 

_ ‘The depth of true sisterly love— 

The wealth of the ocean lies fathoms below 
The surface that sparkles above. 

‘Thy kindness shall bring to thee many sweet hours, 
And blessings thy pathway to crown; 

‘Affection shall weave thee a garland of flowers, 
More precious than wealth or renown. 


“\- AN ADVENTURE IN THE PYRENEES. 

A bright gleam of sunshine chased 
away the mists, and showed us far distant 
on the right a green mountain, and a por- 
tion of sky more brilliantly blue than the 
fairest sapphire. “ Allons—en avant,’’ we 
both exclaimed, and on we went with re- 
newed spirits—The mountain we had 
seen was at a very considerable distance, 
but we calculated upon finding some shep- 


herd’s hut under which we might pass|-every school-house. instead of that “long 


the night, should we fail in reaching Bu- 
jarelo. There was a kind of gap in the 
mass of rocks below in the same direction, 
to which my companion thought we had 
better descend. I differed upon this point, 
‘and gave it as my opinion that the proper 
route lay in front, over the ridges of snow. 

I yielded, however, and we forthwith 
began a descent more difficult than any- 
thing we had yet encountered; for al- 
though the gap was not more than two 


_ hundred feet distant from us, the passage 


to it occupied no less than half an hour; 
after which we again descended, and 
reached a. hollow scored by the tracks of 


sheep, and running down toward the de- 


sired green mountain, which to our snow- 
blinded eyes appeared an Eden. We 
‘therefore went on in the full confidence 
that all our perils were over. Judge then, 
“of our disappointment on finding, after an 
-hour’s walking, that our route ended in a 
‘gontinuous chain of hideous precipices, at 
the base of which. flowed a deep and im- 
passable river. 
What was now to be done? We ga- 
‘zed silently at each other, and then cast 
onr eyes below at the torrent, which dash- 


»ed-more wildly along as its bed grew 


steeper, until it fell through a rocky clefi 
‘breaking in a series of cascades, and was 
ually lost in the abyss. It was evident 
‘that we were fairly in for a night among 
the crags and precipices, unless we could 
‘make our way below; wolves too were 
dn the mountains, the cold was intense, 
and our clothes were of the very lightest 
‘material. These were very potent reasons 
for deciding that the descent, however pe- 
tilous, must be attempted, and we accord- 


; | ingly looked about for the way by which 


| ful ridge, regarding with longing eyes the 


‘ted by asking a great variety of questions, 


- points of rest had to be felt, and their firm- 


it might possibly be accomplished. There 
was a cleft in the ridge to the left, toward. 
which we observed a sheeptrack, and we 
made straightway for it; nothing however, 
was gained by this—the same hideous 


| slopes ran down toward the valley, which} 


now became visible far below, and we 
heard the busy murmurof its torrent, which 
looked like a silver thread in the distance. 

We passed along the side of this dread- 


soft green mountain opposite, from which 
arose the tinkling of cattle bells, although 
the animals-themselves were not distin- 
guishable; but the night was coming on 
rapidly, so it behoved us to be prompt and 
decisive ; we therefore determined at once 
to lower ourselves down the slope until it 
might terminate in a precipice, when we 
trusted some ver would present itself of 
attaining the valley. Down this we went 
with our hands and feet, my companion 
first, and I close npon his head, steadying 
ourselves by turfsof wiry grass, and perch- 
ing upon small projections in the rock— 
dizzy work, I can assure you, requiring no 
little nerve and caution; the different 


ness ascertained, before we ventured to 
trust our weight upon them—a slip would 
have been inevitable destruction. 

The thought occurred to me, and [ after- 
ward learned that I had shared it in com- 
mon with my companion, that if one had 
gone, how dreadful would have been the 
situation of the other; for no human aid 
could have been obtained for many moun- 
tain miles. Lower and lower we went, 
and more difficult at every step became 
the descent ; the ledges grew smaller, the 
‘mountain side more smooth and perpendic- 
ular, the tuftsofgrassmore rare. At length 
we reached sofrightful a pitch of the preci- 
cipice, that I shouted to my companion to 
return, for it was madness to attempt any 
further. He, however, went two or three 
steps lower, and then called out to me for 
assistance, exclaiming that he could nei- 
ther go downwards nor get back, nor 
could he hold on many minutes! Here 
was an awful moment !—it was utterly im- 
possible for me to render him the slightest 
aid, and his destruction appeared inevita- 
ble; a precipice of several hundred feet was 
below, and then a mass of sloping granite 
rocks, highly inclined, ran down to the tor- 
rentupon which, unless he could recover his 
step, he must be hurled in a few short mo- 
ments. 

Providence, however, ordained it other- 
wise; he regained the presence of mind he 
had for the moment lost, and by a desper- 
ate effort got back to a place of compara- 
tive safety. We now determined to as- 
cend, although that was no easy matter, 
and to find, if possible, some rocks that 
might afford us shelter for the night. It 
was, however most provoking to give up 
our enterprise after having achieved so 
much, and we had not scrambled upward 
more than a few yards, when I espied a 
place that seemed to promise a more prac- 
ticable descent, so we determined once 
more to attempt it. O , as before, 
went first, and I followed close behind 
There was only one part that seemed ut- 
terly impassable; but this my companion 
achieved by turning round in a very adroit 
manner, changing hands and giving him- 
self an indescribable twist—most perilous, 
it must be confessed. 

Upon my reaching it I felt I could not 
succeed, while it was equally impossible 
for my companion to return; I therefore} 
determined at all events to attempt it, and 
after resting a few moments to collect all 
my energies, I succeeded inthe maneuvre, 
and we were in a few moments some way, 
below. We had now passed the worst 
and were soon by the side of a stream 
which had been in our neighbourhood all 
the way, tumbling down the rock in a con- 
tinuous fall ; into its black and slippery bed 
we slided, regardless of the water that fell 
upon us, and were shortly on the dedris, 
congratulating each other upon our escape. 


DO RIGHT. 

One of the missionaries of the American 
Sunday-school Union, labouring in -the 
state of Illinois, was asked to propose some 
rules and regulations for a Sunday-school 
which he had established where none had 
been enjoyed before. When the school, 
(parents, teachers, and scholars,) had as- 
sermnbled,and were all prepared to receive a 
set of rules and orders, the missionary said: 

According to your expectation, I pro- 
pose to give you a system of laws and 
rules for the order and well being of this 
Sabbath-school. I know them to be good 
and wnexceplionable. Do you wish for 
them now? Are you ali ready? The 
answer came from every part of the house 
Yes, Sir,’’—* Yes, Sir.’’ 

“Do Rieut.” | | 

This is all! You can easily remember 
it—is it too hard? Is it unreasonable 2 
“ Do right.” Now let this mazim be 
pasted up, in durge capital letters, over 
the “ fire-place,’’ occupying the place o 
that “ switch;’’ let it be seen likewise in 


hickory stick’’—let it be placed fhere 
(pointing to the place,) that every one that 
enters this house may see and read it—let 
it be a constant, yet si/ent monitor, to 
every teacher and to every scholar in this 
Sunday-school. 
He then, for practical purposes, illustra- 


exacting a fullanswer to each question, from 
all the children—such as these :-—“Is it 
right to go out Aunting on the Sabbath?” 
—“‘or fishing?”—“or on pleasure par- 
ties?”,—“ to be absent from meeling ?— 
from the Sabbath-school—or even ¢ardy, 
unless you have a good excuse ?”’ <«Is it 
right for boys to keep their hats or caps} 
on in the meeting-house defore or after the 
Sunday-school ?’’—“to get out their knives 
and whittle ?”’—“ to be talking loud, laugh- 
ing and trifling, on the Sabbath day be- 
fore the school is opened ?’’—“ to be look- 
ing about—to be whispering or inatten- 
five, while the teacher or the superintend- 
ent is trying to instruct them ?’’?—* js it 
right for any of the scholars to leave their 
seats—to go from place to place—or to 
leave the house, without special permis- 
sion ???—“ is it right to treat the Saviour 
with neglect destroy our souls ?’’ 
&c. &e., (to be extended to any possible 
case.) But how can the teacher execute 
thislaw? I answer, “ While teaching his 
class, he sees one boy eating an apple—| 
he must not scold at him, or threaten to 
turn him out of the class, but catching his 
eye, he will pleasantly pointé to the silent 
monitor. Not a word is said—the boy 
blushes—the apple is put away—no un- 
kind feelings towards the teacher—there is 


and will probably remember it.” 


heart swells and palpitates at the remem- 


an appeal to the common sense and con- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


science of the boy—he /eels the reproof, 


DURABILITY OF ANCIENT COLOURS. 


Mr. Gliddon, in one of his late lectu 
at Boston, gave the annexed information 
respecting the composition of cotours used 
by the Egyptians in their earliest and 
latest pictorial scenes—colours which, af- 
ter a lapse of four thousand years, stand 
unrivalled in brilliancy and beauty : 

“To begit: with wuarre. This is so per- 
fect that after a lapse of four thousand 
years, its lustre is inimitable. It was 
formed of pure chalk, by pounding the 
various species of fossil crabs, &c., that 
abound in Egyptian limestone quarries, 
YELLow was yellow iron ochre—found of 


all possible shades in the strata of Egypt 


and Nubia; oxides of iron in their natu- 
ral state ; sometimes also burned, to vary 
the colour. Rep was red earthy bole in 
its natural state.—tritoxides of iron, in 
which is classed the colcolar, or ‘ violet of 
vitriol.” Brug, comprising the costly Ul- 
tramarine,’ is sometimes an oxide of cop- 
per, frequently an oxide of iron, and many 
Egyptian blues give oxide of cobalt, un- 
der analysis. ‘These artificial conforma- 
tions imply extreme chemical skill. Green 
wascompounded of artificial metadlic blues, 
and natural yellow ochres—and, as the 
blue itself was formed by vitrifying ox- 
ides of iron, copper, or cobalt with san 
and soda, in crucibles or in balls, subject- 
ed to the heat of the furnace ; and as dlues 
and greens abound in the painting, even 
of the pyramidal era (or long before Abra- 
ham,) this not only explains that the 
Egyptians were well acquainted with glass 
in those days—but that they knew how to 
colour it, as is proved by relics of all kinds 
of coloured glass itself abounding in Muse- 
ums, and by g/ass vases drawn on the mo- 
numents of exquisite colours, produced by 
arts now lost. Biacx is-sometimes pure 
bone black— sometimes it is a black earth 
(oxide of iron) found in Nilotic mines. 

“ These colours, in every shade, reduced 
to an impalpable powder by grinding, 
mixed with gum arabic, and diluted with 
water, were those used by the Egyptians, 
and were applied on the subject to be 
painted, after the wall had been coated 
with a layer of stucco, prepared from Gyp- 
sum, and the colours were laid on tn ordi- 
nary fresco. The mummy cases have 
established that the ancient Egyptians al- 
so understood encaustic painting—with 
waz dissolved in naphtha.” 


LAURA BRIDGMAN, THE DEAF, DUMB, AND 
BLIND GIRL. 

Deaf mutes generally, when they are 
moved by feeling gesticulate violently, and 
also make broken sounds with the vocal 
organs, thus bringing in the adjuncts of 
speech, as we add gestures to our language 
when we.are excited. 

Pains have been taken with Laura to 
suppress her disposition to make these dis- 
agreeable interjections, for although they 
may be considered as parts of natural lan- 
guage, it is language only in the rudest 
state of society—in the lowest develop- 
ment of intellect,and she is to live in a so- 
ciety where they would be disagreeable. 

Her teacher was one day talking with 
her on the subject, and showing her the 


propriety of repressing these noises, when| 


she said, ‘she did not always try not to 
make them.’ Miss Smith urged her rea- 
sons for wishing her to do so, when Laura 
said, ‘ but J have very much voice!’ This 
is the truth of the matter; the nervous 
energy which rapidly accumulated within 
her while sitting still, found in this way a 
partial means of escape; and it was as 
hard for her to restrain it, as it is for little 
boys who have ‘very much motion in 
them,’ to sit still in school when unoccu- 
pied ; the fluid accumulates within them 
until it makes them uneasy, and they re- 
lieve themselves from the pressure by sud- 
denly pushing or kicking their neighbours, 
or by some motion of the body which acts 
like the opening of a safety valve, and 
leaves them quict for a while. 
She was not indimed to give up the ar- 
gument entirely, and said in her defence, 
‘God gave me much voice.’ She yielded, 
however, and saw the reasonableness o 
the request, especially as she had particu- 
lar hours when she could make as much 
noise as she wished todo. At such times 
she often goes into a closet, and shutting 
the door, indulges in a surfeit of sounds. 


THE PAINT ROCK, TENNESSEE. 

When the traveller from the West first 
touches the French Broad road, which is 
built for thirty or forty miles in the bed of| 
the river of the same name, on its northern 
side, he beholds at one glance the sublime 
and beautiful, the picturesque and novel, 
thickly huddled together before him. If he 
be an admirer of nature, he stops to gaze 
in delight; he feasts long upon this first 
view, and lingers to admire its grandeur ! 
But when, with reluctnace, he forces him- 
self away, and commences his journey up 
the river, the scene so rapidly varies, so 
many new and wonderful objects present 
themselves to him, that the excitement first 
produced is not suffered to abate, but is 
rather heightened bythe change. Finding 
that he has lost nothing by leaving his first 


be called the peculiar note of the ves- 


—thee.”’ 


valled for piquancy and gow? by the gene- 


‘the influence of climate, are not as gener- 


prospect, he hurries from the second, to see 
if the scene continues undiminished in its 
allurements after he shall have passed the 
bend of the river before him. He make 

the turn—the interest of the scene increases, 
and in ratio with its increase of interest is 
his increase of speed, until he finds himself 
urging his poor horse with whip and spur, 
rapidly approaching the Paint Rock ; and 
if he has wondered already at the strange 
manner in which nature has crowded its 
scenes together, he now stops astonished 
and in raptures! The rocks, in an un- 
broken wall, are piled one above another, 
rising hundreds of feet in the air, so over- 
hanging the road, which is scarcely wide 
enough for a carriage to pass, as to almost 
shut from him the sight of day, and make 
him shudder for his safety. He gazes upon 
this stupendous pile of rocks, rearing their 
awful heads far above him, bidding defi- 
ance to the thunder’s heavy bolt, and the 
tornado’s fearful power, and stretching so 
far along the distance, that they seem to 
have pushed the river from its course—his 


brance of the hand that has placed them 
there. He turns for relief to the other 
side of the river, and what ascene ! Monn- 
tains, detached from each other except the 
union formed by the extension of their 
bases, rising, thickly grouped together, al- 
most perpendicularly above the dark-roll- 
ing clouds which often shut their summits 
from his inquiring eyes; while the river, 
with almost deafening roar, dashes madly 


among the rocks in its channel, and ever| 


rushes onward through the deep gorge 
provided for its unceasing flow, completing 
the scene of the Paint Rock.—Corr. Ra- 
leigh Register. 


— 


FORCE OF PERIODIC VIBRATIONS. 

Many curious instances might be men 
tioned of the great effects produced by pe- 
riodic vibrations: one of the most familiar, 
perhaps, is the well-known result of march- 
ing a company of soldiers over a suspen- 
sion bridge, when the latter, responsive to 
the measured steps, begins to rise and 


fall with excessive violence, and, if the’ 
marching be still continued, must proba- 
bly separate intwo parts. More than one 
accident has occurred in this way, and 
has led to the order (we believe) that sol- 
diers, in passing these bridges, must not 
march, but simply walk out of time. An- 
other curious effect of vibration in destroy- 
ing the cohesion of bodies is the rupture 
of drinking glasses by certain musical 
sounds, It is well known that most glass 
vessels of capacity, when struck, resound 
with a beautifully clear musical note of 
invariable and definite pitch, which may 


sel. Now, ifa violin or other musical in- 
sirument be made to sound the same note, 
the vessel soon begins: to respond, is 
thrown dnto vibrations, its note grows 
louder and louder, and eventually it may 
break. Inorder to insure the success of 
this experiment, the glass should not be 
perfectly annealed ; however, the tenden- 
cy to break is invariably the same.—Po/y- 
technic Review. 


— 


A PERSIAN ANECDOTE. 

_ A young man having been caught in the 
act of stealing, was brought before Haroun 
Al Raschid. When the theft was proved 
against him, Haroun ordered his hand to 
be cut off. ‘The aged mother of the youth 
came before the Khalif in great distress, 
and said, “O, Khalif of the age, cut not 
off that hand which the Almighty has 
furmed_and gifted.’”? Haroun replied, “ It 
is by the order of the Almighty, who has 
prescribed this punishmentin the Koran,that 
I cut it off.” The old woman replied—O, 
Khalif, my strength and support are de- 
pendent on that hand which you are cut- 
ting off.”? “Cut it off,’? said Haroun, “ for 
if I let him escape his just punishment, I 
shall be of the number of the transgres- 
sors.”? “QO, Khalif,’’ said the old woman, 
* you have many sins for which you im- 
plore forgiveness nightand morning, include 
this also among them.”? The Khalif was 
pleased with her ready wit, and pardoning 
ler son, dismissed herhappy and contented. 


A PAGAN MORALIST. | 

A pagan moralist hath represented the 
folly of an attachment to this world, almost 
as strongly as a Christian could express it. 
“Thou art a passenger,’ says he, “and 
thy ship hath put into a harbour for a few 
hours. The tide and the wind serve, and 
the pilot calls thee to depart, and thou art 
amusing thyself, and gathering shells and 
pebbles on the shore, till they sail without 
So is every Christian, who beiug 
upon his voyage to a happy eternity, de- 
lays, and loiters, and thinks, and acts, as if 
he were to dwell here for ever.—Saurin. 

PICKLED EGGS. | 

Among the numerouspickles in common 
use, it very rarely occurs that pickled eggs 
are to be witnessed, either in shops or 
upon the table. Nevertheless in the coun- 
ties of Hants and Dorset pickled eggs con- 
stitute a very prominent feature in the 
farm-house store-rooms, insomuch that the 
latter would be considered, by the indus- 
trions house-wife, unfurnished without 
them. The mode in which the good dames 
pickle the eggs is simply thus:—At the 
season of the year, when their stock of 
eggs is plentiful, they cause some four or 
six dozen to Le boiled in a capacious sauce- 
pan until they become quite hard. They 
then, after removing the shells, lay them 
carefully in large mouthed jars, and pour 
over them scalding vinegar, well seasoned 
with whole pepper, alspice, a few races o 
ginger, and a few cloves of garlic. ‘They 
then, when cold, bung them down close. 
In a month they will be fit for use. Where 
eggs are plentiful the above pickle is by no 
means expensive, and, as an acetic accom- 
paniment to cold meat, it cannot be outri- 


rality of pickles made in this country. 
AGRICULTURAL. 


and others 
whose pursuits are liable to be affected by 


ally aware as they ought to be, that vege- 
tation is as powerfully affected by differ- 
ence of elevation as by difference of lati- 
tude—North or South. On this point it 
is observed by Johnson in a paper on the 
agriculture of different countries : “ Vege- 
tation in ascending above the level of the 
sea undergoes modifications analogous to 
those which attend its progress from the 
line to either pole, with this distinction, 
that in the last case, the phenomena suc- 
ceed by almost imperceptible gradations, 
while they crowd upon and follow each 
other in rapid succession on the ascent of 
mountains. The height of 4000 or 5000 
yards, in the hottest parts of the globe, 


produces changes as distinct as 2000 lea-| ge 


gues or more, which lie between the 
equator and the polar regions. The three 
classes of these rapid changes all re-appear 
within this space, viz: Diminution o 
heat, dryness of the air, and protracted 
duration of light. The higher we ascend 
the shallower the upper stratum of air be- 
comes; thence the excessive cold at great 
heights. The weight of the atmosphere, 
which, at the level of the sea, supports a 
column of mercury equal to 28 inches, di- 
minishes as we ascend, so that at consid- 
erable elevations it will only support a 
column of a considerably less height—a 
power which gradually diminishes as we 
ascend. <A consequence of this fact is that 
the vaporization of fluids takes place on 
high mountains at a very low degree of 
heat. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
decrease of temperature: is so great that 
the ambient air is very slightly impregna- 
ted with moisture.”’ 
These facts teach those who are in pur- 
suit of healthy locations, that they may 
be found in the South as well as in the 
North—in South Carolina and Georgia,| 
as well as in Massachusetts and Vermont, 
if the valetudinarian or land buyer in pur- 
suit of a residence will only climb the 
mountain sides a few thousand feet in- 
stead of going as many hundred miles 
North. There, too, he will find the same 
staples to be cultivated, as hay, oats and 


Hence the natural habitation for immi- 
grants from Great Britain, and especially 
from Ireland and Scotland, is the region o 
the mountains running from Maryland to 
Georgia. ‘These in process of time must 
be the growing pastures and sheep walks 
of this country. At present all immigrants 
are drawn by the canals and the railroads, 
and ready-made guide books into the dense} 
forests and sickly prairies of the teeming 
West. 


On THE Proper MANAGEMENT OF 
Posts ReEFerRENCE TO THEIR DuRA- 
BILITY.—Perhaps there is no subject con- 
nected with agriculture, on which a great- 
er diversity of opinion prevails, than the 
question, whether with reference to their 
durability, posts should be put into the 
ground green or seasoned ? When I first 
settled, I. took considerable pains to 1n- 
form myself on this point, by consultation 
with those whose experieuce should con- 
stitute them proper tountains of informa- 
tion. ‘I'he diversity to which I have al- 
luded, impaired greatly the acquisition of 
decisive results. Mr. Thomas ‘Thweatt, 
of Dinwiddie, (a gentleman of great judg- 
ment and observation on .all agricuitural 
subjects,) related to me a circumstance 
which contributed much to the attainment 
of my object. He stated (if my memory 
be correct,) that in the erection of his gar- 
den, a number of posts, as he supposed, 
were prepared and suffered to remain 
until they were thoroughly seasoned. Its 
compleiion, however, required one in ad- 
dition, which was taken from an adjacent 
tree and immediately put in the ground. 
Seventeen years had elapsed, and every 
post had rotted down, except that one, 
which remained sound. In the progress) 
of my investigation, another instance was 
related, in which an entire side of a gar- 
den exhibited the same results. My own 
limited experience furnishes an incident 
worthy of being mentioned. My garden 
enclosure was erected of posts while 
green. 
until they were completely seasoned. Out 
of these a horse-rack was constructed, 
which was entirely rotted down, while 
every post in the garden remains firm. 
From these facts I deduce the belief, that 
a post planted when green will last longer 
than when previously seasoned; and for 
the reason that the operation of seasoning 
produces cracks in the timber, which ad- 
mitting the moisture from the ground, 
causes its decay. I recollect to have read 
the account of an experiment proving that 
the inversion of posts from the direction 
in which they grew, operated beneficially. 
Two gate-posts were hewn from the same 
tree—vone was planted in the manner In 
which it grew, the other inverted. The 
former rotted, while the latter was sound. 
It was accounted for in this way—that 
nature had formed valves for the ascen- 
sion of the sap, Which allowed the moist- 
ure from the ground to penetrate through 
the same channel; but the inversion of 
the valves interposed a barrier to its ad- 
mission. ‘This theory corroborates the idea 
previously expressed, that the moisture of 
the ground alternately penetrating with 
the timber, and in droughts, measurably 
receding, causes its decay. Whether the 
posts should be cut while the sap is up or 
down, I am unable to determine. A writer 
in some of the numbers of the American 
Farmer states that oak timber should be 
cut while the sap is up, because it is glut- 
inous and forms a cement, or substance 
which acts as a preservative. 

I have ventured to express these hasty 
and imperfect reflections, with the hope 
that, although they may not impart any 
useful information, they may elicit some 
from others. These are controverted sub- 
jects in which every person who erects a 
gate or encloses a garden, is deeply inter- 


ested, and their further discussion will be} . 


valuable.—Farmer’s Reg. 


HONOUR THE AGED. 

‘“ The hoary head is a crown of glory, if 
it be found in the way of righteousness.” 
‘Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, 
and honour the face of the old man, and 
fear before the Lord thy God.”? Such are 
the express precepts of Scripture. So rea- 
sonable in itself, and so clearly commanded 
by God, is reverence from the young to the 
aged, it may be fairly said, that the young 
person who fails in so obvious a duty is a 
stranger to the fear of God, and desti(ute 
of those dispositions which alone can ren- 
der youth amiable, manhood virtuous, and 
old age honourable. 

A disposition in youth to give due ho- 
nour to the aged, is one of the fairest in- 
dications of general excellence of charac- 
ter; and a particular blessing is often seen 
to rest upon those who have treated the 
aged with conscientious respect. On the 
other hand, the youth who can despise and 
ridicule the aged, gives sad evidence of a 
generally vicious and depraved disposition. 
He often becomes a tyrant in his family, a 
quarrelsome neighbour, a despiser of reli- 
gion, perhaps a murderer! .-And many 
instances are on record (besides that of the 
children of Bethel, who mocked the pro- 
phet Elisha) in which divine displeasure 
had evidently rested on those who refused 
the respect due to old age. 


OLLER ACADEMY —It is believed that few Semina- 

4 ries in the country possess such ample means of instruc-| 
tion as Loller Academy, situated in Hathorough, Mont- 
mery county, Pennsylvania. . Every opportunity which 
the student need desire for improvement, is here placed be- 
fore him. The chastening influence of the sexes upon each 
other, is happily blended with sound menial and moral 
discipline. ‘he subscriber unites long experience with un- 
tiring zeal in his resem in endeavouring to sustain the 
high reputation of this time honoured Institution. A tho- 
rough preparation for college or business, and strict atten- 
tion to the formation of habits, will be as fully secured asin 
the more expensive schools. Stage coaches daily pass to 
and from [hiladelphia, which is but fifteen miles distant. 

‘The summer term will commence on the 14th of April. 
Expenses per quarter, for board, tuition, books, and station- 
ery $28 in advance. 

ReFEeRENCES.—Rev. Dr. William A. McDowell, Rev. M. 
B. Hope, Rev. John L. Grant, Mr. J. P. Engles, Hon. Cal- 
vin Blythe, Ovid F. Johnson, Esq., Philadelphia. 

march m* SAMUEL CROSSGROVE, Principal. 

‘SSAYS ON CHRISTIAN UNION. By Thomas Chai- 

mers, D. D.—Robert Balmer, D. D.— Robert S. Cand- 
lish, D. D—Rev. John Angel James.—David King, LL.D.— 
Ralph Wardlaw, D. D.—Gavin Struthers, D. D.—Andrew} 
Symington, D.D. One vol. 8vd. Price $1.50. 

A tew copies of the London edition of this work have 
been imported, and are now offered for sale. 

The Mediatorial Work of Jesus Christ. 12mo. Price 63 
cents. Just published, and forsale b 

_ ROBERT CARTER, New York and Pittsburgh. 

WM 8. MARTIEN, Philadelphia. ap 19 

\TRASBURG -ACADEMY, Lancaster county, Pennayl- 

S vania.—The summer session of this Institution will 

commence on Thursday, the first day of May. The course) 

of instruction embraces all the branches of a thorough Eng- 
lish and classica! education. 

Terms.—Board, tuition, washing. &c., per session, of five 
months, $50. ‘There is no exira charge whatever, during} 
the summer term. 

References will be given to any who desirethem. Circu- 
lars and Catalogues, en nip can be had by 

ressing Rev. DAVI cCARTER, Principal. 

Parents wishing to place their sons in this institution, will) 
please make early application. april 
S W. COLTON, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Teas 

- and Family Groceries, No. 91 South Eighth street, be-} 
low Walnut, South-west corner of Arch and Tenth sis.. 
Philadelphia. Constantly on hand the finest quality oi 
Green and Black Teas of the latest importations, by the 
chest, half chest, or small ers at the lowest cash prices. 
Just received, a supply of eld Government Java, genuine} 
Mocha, and Sumatra Coffee, for sale low by the 


bag, or re- 


potatoes, instead of wheat and maize. 
? 


_ deserves to be entirely and attentively read through. 


Several pieces remained exposed) 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super | 8vo.— 
blished by Barrineton & Hasws.u, Market} 
street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 
the sterling value of the work: 

« [ know of no work of the kind, in any language, which} 
combines more good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“The mind of the author seems not only to have been 


with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

«The wise and good unite in saying, that it ‘s calculated i 
to render those who read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr 
S. H. Cone. 

“{t is always orthodox, yea: judicious, and truly pi- 
ous and practical.”"—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 


Doddridge. may 18—ly 

‘“RUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDA NCE—Second | 
C Edition.—A ete Concordance to the Holy Serip- 
tures, by Alexander Cruden,A.M, A new edition con- 
densed, with an Introduction by Rev. David King, D. D. 

Xr-Cheap edition, boards $1.25, sheep $1.50 ; fine edition, 
cloth $2, sheep extra $2.25. 

From the Rev, Baron Stow. 

« I have examined Craden’s Condensed Concordance, and 
am happy in expressing my conviction, that by publi- hing 
the workwou have rendered to biblical students an impor- 
tant service. In fulness and accuracy, it far exceeds any 
other work of its kind with which Iam acquainted. ‘Teach- 
ers in Sabbath schools and Bible classes, as well as minis- 
ters of the gospel, will find it an invaluable guide in the 
sea the treasures of the divine word ” 

From the Rev. William Jenks, D.D. 

“Tam free to express a favourable cpinion of its design 
and execution.” 

. OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

“ We are happy to introduce this volume to our readers; 
and thank the publishers tor providing so invaluable a work, 
at so reasonabie a price. 
the Sabbath school teachers, and larger pupils, to make this 
@ part, and, next to the Bible itself the best part of their ap- 
paratus for preparing themselves for their Sabbath recita- 
tions. The condensation effected on this edition, leaves the 
book even more perspicuous, and a readier help than be- 
fore,” —Cahristian 

“This edition of Cruden’s celebrated work is somewhat 
rearranged and condensed. The Bible Dictionary, which 


obsolete by discoveries ofgmodern times, has been omitted, 
and also sume condensation of the quotations, These chang: 8 
probab'y do not impair the value of the work, either to the 
minister or the private student of God’s word ; while they 
reduce its bulk so as to bring it at a low price.”"—New York 
Evangelist, 

“The Condensed Concordance now offered to the public 
is designed to be a full and fair copy of all that is valuable 
iu Cruden as a Concordance. Ministers und students in 
theology will avail themselves of an indispensable book of 
reference, furnished them in a style of so much beauty and 
compaciness, at so low a price. To the Sabbath school 
teacher, a good Concordance is as neccssary as to a pastor.” 
— New York Observer. 

“Cruden’s Concordance has stood for more than a cer- 
tury, not only unrivalled but unapproached, in the depart: 
ment of biblical learning to which it belongs. The work 
has lost nothing of its value from being condensed, as we 
find it, in the present edition.”—Albany Religious Specta- 
to 


rT. 

“ There have been various works of this kind published 
at different times, but that of Cruden’s has always and most 
deservedly held the pre-eminence ; this, however, has hither- 
to been published in so expensive a furm, that it was beyond 
the means of a large portion of readers to purchase it. The 
present edition, in being relieved of some things which con- 
tributed to render all foimer ones unnecessarily cumbrous 
without adding to the substantial value of the work, becomes 
an exceedingly cheap book.” —Albany Argus. 

are doing the American ministry and church 
@ great service by the publication of this invaluable work, 
at a price which brings it within the reach of all. Wecan- 
not see but itis in all points, as valuable a book of reference 
for ministers and Bible students, as the old edition.— Caris- 
tian Reflector 

‘* All in the incomparable work of Cruden that is essential 
to a Concordance, is presented in a volume much re- 
duced both in size and price.”—Christian Watchman. 

“he most full and correct Concordance of the Scriptures 
ever published in the English language is the great work of 
Alexander Cruden. ‘The new condensed and cheap work 
prepared from the voluminous and costly one of Cruden, op- 
portunely fills a chasm in our Biblical literature. ‘The work 
has been examined critically by several ministers and others, 
and pronounced complete and accurate.” — ist Record, 

Published 

GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCOLN, Boston, | 

And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the United 

ates. ap 26—4t 


TRASBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— The ninth 
session of this Institution, located in Strasburg, Penn. 
sylvania, will commence on the first Monday of May. The 
esign of the Institution is to furnish Young Ladies with 
the best facilities for obtaining a finished education, both in 
the Solid and Ornamental branches. ‘I'he plan of instruc- 
tion will embrace two divisions. First—The common 
branches of a substantial English education. Second—The 
higher branches of English; the Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages; Drawing and Painting; Instrumental and Vocal 
Music. Careful attention will be paid to the health and 
religious instruction of the pupils. 

ERMS.—The year will consist of two terms or sessions of} 
five months each, commencing on the first of May and No- 
vember respectively. ‘Khe charge for Board, ‘Tuition, &c., 
per Session, will be only Fifty Dollars. Music, including 
use of Piano, $10. Music, including use of Guitar, $5. 
Washing, $3. No money required till the close of the ses- 
sion. 

Persons wishing to place their daughters in this Institution| 
will please make early application by letter or otherwise. 

Reterences can be given if required. , 

april 26 ANN McCULLOUGH, Principal. 


REEHOLD YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Mon- 
mouth county, New Jersey.—A. RicHarpson, A. M., 
Principal.—This Seminary will open and commence its first 
session on the 7th of May next, and is designed to afford 
young ladies a thorough discipline in the solid and orna- 
mental branches of education, and to connect the attainment 
of sound jearning and refined accomplishments with religi- 
ous influences. ‘The membersof the Seminary will consti- 
tute a family, under the in:mediaie and entire supervision 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, who enter upon their duties 
with the advantage of successful experience. 
The elegant and commodious buildings of the Seminary 
are entirely new, and have been erected for the express 
pu ‘pose of a permanent Female Boarding School of the first 
class. The situation is healthful and pleasant, easily acces- 
sible, daily, from New York and Philadelphia. 

Terms.—For pupils under twelve years of age $80 per 
session. Over twelve $90. This is in full for tuition in all 
the English and Classical stadies, for board, fuel, lights, and 
washing. ‘The only extras will be for Instrumental Music, 
French, and Drawing. Pupils will not be required to pro- 
vide any articles of furniture. 

Circulars may be obtained in New York at Shepard’s, 191 
Broad way ; Lockwood’s, 411 do.; at Robert Carter’s. Book- 
store,,Canal street , and at the Depository of the Presbyteri. 
an Board of Publication, Brick Church Chapel, and in Phila 
del phia, at the Bookstore of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, corner of Seventh and George sireets., . 


The subscribers, believing that Freehold is a location pe- 
culiarly favourable for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, 
erected during the past season, at their own expense, spaci- 
ous and elegant buildings fur the purpose, and being tully 
satisfied ourselves as to the qualifications of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richardson to conduct the school, have great confidence in 
commending it to the attention of parents who are about 
selecting a school to which to send their daughters; and ex- 

our deliberate conviction that in no respect will it 
be second to any Young Ladies’ Seminary in New Jersey. 

For general information respecting the school, the sub- 
scribers refer to Rev. Drs. Spring, Alexander, Phillips, and 
Brigham, of New York; and to Drs. Jones, Cuyler, and John 
McDowell, Philadelphia. 

D. V. McLean, Pastor of the Village Ch. 
Joun Hutt, FEsq., 
march 22—tf Tuomas G. Haieut, Esq.} 


ILMINGTON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE.—Man- 

TUA, ONE MILE FROM WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. ‘The 

course of instruction embraces all the branches of a substan- 
tial English, Mathematical, and Classical education. 

Terms.—For the Engliish branches and mathematics, per 
annum, $130. For the Classics, with strict attention to any 
of the preceding, in which the pupil may be found defective, 
$140. Payable quarterly,in advance ‘This covers all ex- 
penses except books. Term eleven weeks. Pupils may 
enter at any time. Number limited to twenty-five. 

Pupils are required to attend the a and evening 
devotions of the family—Presbyterian charch and Sabbath 
School on the Sabbath, and Bible Class and recitation of the 
Assembly's Catechisms on Sabbath evenings. 

The most satisfactory unsolicited testimanials, from gen- 
tlemen of the highest standing in the country, may be 
seen by calling upon the Principal. 

He also refers 'o the Kev. Geo. Junkin, D. D., and to the 
Rev. Professor Nassau, who know the standing of his pupils 
in Lafayette College. 
an examination of some of the pupils.— Messrs. Alfred and 
C.1I. Du Pont, the Hon. J. M. Clayton, Hon. J. J. Milligan, 
and H. Latimer, Esq., whosesons have been educated in the 
Institute. Rev. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 

april 12—6t 


ALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORK.—The 
Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, 
during the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, by Charles 
Wilkes, U. S. N., Commander of the Expedition, &c. &c 
In five magnificent large imperial octavo volumes, with an 
Atlas of large and extended maps. Price twenty-five dol- 
lars. done up in beautiful extra cloth binding. 

xX This great and truly national work is issued in astyl: 
of superior magnificence and beauty, contajning sixty-four 
large and finished Line Engravings, embracing Scenery, 
Portraits. Manners, Customs, &c. &c.; forty-seven exqui- 
site steel Vignettes, worked among the letter press; abvot 
two hundred and fifty finely executed Wood Cut Illustra-! 
tions; fourteen large and smal! Maps and Charts, and nearly 
seventy-six hundred pages of Letier Press. 

Just received, and for sale b 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
ap 19 No 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia 


NTERESTING AND EXCITING BOOK.—DE COR- 
MENIN’S HISTORY OF THE POPES.—Jamrs M. 
Campse.u, 98 Chestnut street, second story, Philadelphia, 
has this day published the first number of De Cormenin’s 
great work The History of the Popes, their crimes, murders, 
poisonings. parricides, adulieries, incesis, from St. Peter te 
Gregory XVI., with a History of Saints, Martyrs, Fathers of 
the Church, Religious Orders, Councils, Cardinals. ‘The In- 
quisition, Schisms; and the great Ref together with 
the crimes of Kings, Queens, and Emperors. "This work, 
recently published at Paris in ten volumes, has atiracted| 
great attention from the vigorous and pox erful manner with 
which the author—himself a Roman Catholic—divesis the 
Church of Rome of its infallibility, and by giving a true 
history of the character of the Pontifis who have occupied) 
its throne, presenis to the consideration of his readers a suc- 
cession of rulers more infamous in morals and ambitious in 
character than any whose history is recorded in the annais| 
of the world. It will form an admirable accompaniment to 
D’ Aubigné’s History of the Great Reformation, which, in ite 
easy, flowing style and graphic powers of delineation, it 
much resembles. ‘The price of the original work is $25. 


imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed/ : 


It will be worth the best effurt of 


Cruden incorporated with his work, but which has become} 


Rev. M. B. Hope, who has witnessed} 


Each number of this translation, as pub! in the Fore 
Library, will contain a volume of the original. Price 
cen's per number. Also, an edition with each number 
embellished with tworichly coloured prints—price 374 cent 


tail. april 5 


per number. march 29—tf 


BLE HISTORICAL ANDSTANDARD WORK. | 
TO THE READING COMMUNITY.—Gaurritu & 
Simon, No, 188 North Third stzeet, Philad 


iladelphia, are now 
issuing in numbers the HISTORY OF T 


E POPES to 


present by 
Hanson Cox, D. D. Professor Extraordinary of Biblical and 
Theological , New 


ork. 
‘This work was originally issued in England, and oecupi- 
ed its author nearly ity years in preparation, and was pub- 
lished in seven quarto volumes, at a heavy cost, 

The undersigned to furnish the work in handsore 
style, at twenty-five cents per number, to be completed in 
twenty-four numbers, making three handsome volumes, at 
the low price of Six Dollars; thereby placing it within the 
reach of ail who may demre a correct and fanhful History 
of the Church of Rome, from its foundation to the present 
time. The first volume is now bound and ready for delive- 
ry, and the second will be ready in a few days. 

The following are some of the recommendations of the 


work, 
From the Rev. Dr. » Pastor of the German Reformed 
Church in Philadelphia. | 
Bower's History of the Popes is a work which has hereto- 
fore, from its voluminous character and its scarcity been ac- 
cessible tw few, and although its high reputation has always 
kept it in demand, it has never been fairly brought witha 
the reach ofthe reading public. ‘The work embodies a vast 
amount of historical information which may be relied upon 
as authentic, the Quthor having enjoyed the very best op- 
unities of consulting manuscripis and other documenis, 
in order to verify his statements. ‘I'he fact that Bower com- 
menced his work an ardent Romanist, and ended it a most 
zealous Protestant, is in itself sufficient to create an interest 
in his book. It affords the undersigned great pleasure 10 
commend the work to the favourabie notice of all who de- 
sire a Circumstantial history of the Popes. 
Josgpnu F. Bero, D. D. 
We fully concur with the Rev. Dr. Berg in his opinion of 
v. Cors. C. Cuyler, D. D., p of the Second te- 
rian church, 
Rev. John Chambers, pastor of the First Incependent church, 
Philadelphia. 
Rev. Theophiius Storke, pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran 
charch, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Wm. Urie, pastor of the Fifth street Methodist Episco- 
pal church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. L. Scott, M. A., pastor of the Union Methodist Episco- 
pal church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Leonard Fletcher, pasior of the Central Baptist church, 
Philadeiphia. 
Rev. J. B. Hagany, pastor of the Ebenezer Methodist Epis- 
copal church, 
Rev. Wm. Cooper, pastor of the Wharton street Methodist 
church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. John L. Grant, pastor of the Eleventh Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. James Fiannery, or of the Sanctuary Methodist 
Episcopal church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. John Street, City Missionary, Philade!phia. 
Rev. John McDowell, D. D , pastor of the Central Presbyte- 
rian church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. A. D, Gillette, M. A., pastor of the Eleventh Baptist 
church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Robert Adair, pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
Southwark, 

Rev. Contes B. Ide, pastor of the First Baptist church, Phil- 
adel phia. 
Rev. W. Loughridge, pastor of the Fourth Presbyteridh® 

hia, 
ev. John J. Kerr, M. D., rector of the Advent Episcopal 
church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Joe] Parker, D. D., pastor of the Clinton street, Pres- 
byteran church, Phijadeiphi . 
Rev. J. Castle, pastor of the Nazareth Methodist Episcupal 
church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Anson Rood, pastor of the Central Presbyterian church, 
Northern Liberties. 
Rev J. Lansing Burrows, pastor of the Broad street Baptist 
church, Philadelphia. ; 
Rev. Wm. A. Wiggins, pastor of the Western Methodist 
church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Samuel Stevenson, pastor of the Reformed Presbyteri- 
an church, Fairmount. 
Rev. James W. Stewart, pastor of the Union Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Willis Lord, pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian church 
Philadelphia. 
Rev. J. B. Perry, D. D., pastor of the New Market street, - 
Baptist church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. E. J. Richards, pastor of the Western Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Northern 
v. E..J. James, pastor of St. Georges’ Methodist Episco- 
pal church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Wm. Ramsey, pastor of the Cedar street Presbyterian / 
church, Philadelphia, 
Rev. John S. Inskip, pastor of the Salem Methodist Episco- 
pal church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. John S. Taylor, pastor of the Mariners’ church, Phila- 


del phia, 
Bar, Jane Newlin Maffit, professor of elocution and Belles 


litres. 
Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., rector of the Epiphary Epi 
hiladelphie. 


Rev. William Shadrach, pastor of the Sansom street Baptist 
church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Jam. s Smith, presiding elder of the south Philadelphia 
district of the M. E. Church. : 

W.G. E. Agnew, M. D., late princi; al of Zane street Public 
School, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As Bower's Hiatory of the Popes ot Kome, all of them, 245 
from the beginning, io Benedici X1V., who died in 1758, and 
with the continuation to include the remaining seven to the 
present reigning Pope, Gregory XVI. the 252 inclusive, is 
to be published by Messrs. Griffith & Simons of Philadel- 
phia—the undersigned are happy to recommend the work, 
and the manner of publishing it, and its pre-eminent 
chea as incomparably valuable, and worthy of the 
patronage of all American patriots, Protestants and Chris- 
tians. ‘There is no other work in the world like it or 
to compare with it. Itis a dictionary of most useful and 
entertaining knowledge, readable and authentic, and such 
as every scholar, not only, but every respectable family, 
that loves knowledge, or knows how to value it, ought to 

As such, we pray for its success through al! this 
nation, and throughout the total English world im both he- 
mispheres, as a standard and an excellent work, which al- 
mos! any one can better afford to buy than to want. 

New York, December 18, 1844. e 
Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D.D., pasior of the First Presbyterian 

church, Brooklyn. 
Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., pastor of Mercer street 
Presbyterian chureh, New York. 
Rev. Joseph McElroy, D. D., pastor of the First Reformed 
Dutch church, New York. 
Rev. ‘Thomas E. Bond, D. D., editor of the (Methodist) Chris- 
tian Advocate, New York. 
Rev. Rises, i pasior of the Cannon street Baptist ch., 
ew York. 
Rev. Wm. Patton, D.D., pastor of the street Presby- 
terian church, New York. —_— by 
Rev. J. W. McLane, D. D., New York. 
Rev. — Noble, pastor of the Eleventh Presbyterian ch., 
ew Yor 
Rev. W. J. Cleland, pastor of the Second Associate Reform 
ed Presbyterian church, New York. 
Rev. N. Bangs, D. D., pastor of the Green street Methodist 
Episcopal church, New York. 
‘Rev. George Potts, D. D., pastor of the Ninth street Presby- 
terian church, New York. 
Rev. W. W. Phillips, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, New York, : 
Rev. Lemuel Covell, pastor of the Fourth street Baptist ch., 
New York. 
Rev. Erskine Mason, D. D., pastor of the Bleeker street 
Presbyterian church, New York. 
Rev. Samuel D. Burkhard, pastor of the Houston street 
Presbyterian church, New York. 
Rev. J. J. Owen, D. D., principal of the Cornelius Institute, 
New York. 
Rev. A. Wheelock, pastor of the Sixteenth street Baptist 
church, New York. 
Rev. D. B. Coe, pastor of the Allen street Presbyterian ch., 
New York. 
Rev. George Duffield, jr., pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
church, Brooklyn. 
Rev. S. A. Corsy, pastor of the Ejeventh street Baptist ch., 
New York. 
ee = Spear, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian charch, 
rooklyn. 
Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield. pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian 
church, New York. 
Rev. J. Spaulding, Secretary of the Seamen's Friend Soci- 
ety, New York. 
Rev. John Hassell, pastor of Primitive church, New York. 
Rev. Charles Read, pastor of the Second Presbyterian ch., 
New York 
Rey. S. H. Cone, pastor of the First Baptist church, N. York. 
Rev. David Bellamy, pastor of the Stanton street Baptist 
church, New York. 
Rev. W. D. Ssodgrass, D. D., pastor of the Fifteenth street 
Presbyterian church, New York. 7 
Rev. G e Benedict, paswr of Norfolk street Baptist ch., 

Letters of warm commendation and encouragement have 
‘been received from the aang ymen. 

Rev. John N. McLeod, D. D. New York. 

Rev. Thomas Dewitt, D. D., New York. 

Rev. John Dowling, New York. 

Rev. Wm. B. Sprague, D. D., Albany, New York. 

Rev. Samuei Fisher, D D., West fieid, N. Jersey. 
Rev. Samuel Muller, D. D., Protessor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Church Government in the Theological Semi- . 
nary at Princeton, remarks that “it 1s about twenty-five 
years since | became possessed of Bower's work in the ori- 
ginal edition in seven volumes quarto; and | can truly say, 
that the more trequently I have consulted it the deeper has 
bscome my impression of its great value asa source of inior- 
roa: concerning the rise, progress, and abominations of 

the Papacy,” 

The eehowinie is an extract from a letter addressed to the 
Amerie n Editor from a distinguished and excellent British 
Noubieman, residing in London, namely: _ 

“ I agree with you that in these days of reviving Jesuitry 
on the Continent, and of Priestly assumpt:on in England 
and America, authentic information respecting thuse pre 
tended successors of ihe Aposties is much needed. | there- 
fore heartily wish your publication success. 

‘ I hope some copies of your proposed edition of ‘ Bower’s 
History of the Popes,’ will make their way inw our Book- 
s2ilers’ shops; fur ut 1s more needed in England than in the 
United States.” 

Similar commendations have been given by the following 
periodicals—New York Observer, New York Evangelist, 
New York Christian Intelligencer, New York Christian 
Advocate ; Protestant Banner, Philadeiphia; Chrisuan Ob- 
server, Philadelphia; Baptist Record, Philadelphia; Daily 
Advertiser, Albany, New York; Religious Spectator, Alba- 
ny, New York; Boston er,and many other of the 
best religious periodicals in the country. april 5—61* 


NEw LONDON ACADEMY, Cuesrer County, Penn- 
SYLVANIA.— Phe summer ierm of this old and well 
known Lnstitution, will commence again on the firat Wed- 
nesday, the 7th,of May next. The course of instruction em- 
braces all the branches to a complete English 
education, together with the Laim, Greek, German, and 
will be dare to enter 
any class in e. Instruction in the w language 
will also be given to those desiring it. 7 
‘Terws.—Tuition for the session, of twenty-one weeks, $10, 
ayable in advance. Boarding, including weshing, fuel, and 
ight, $2 per week, not required in advanée, and charged 
only for the time the student is present. No extra ; 


whatever, For tull iculars io 
WM. F. WYE A. M., Principal, 
april 12—4t - New London, Chester county, Pa. 
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